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ABSTRACT 

This study explores the problem of school violence, 
identifies the causes and factors associated with this violence, and 
discusses strategies to reduce violence in the schools. Federal, New 
York State, and other state initiatives are presented, focusing on 
reducing violence in schools. Factors associated with school violence 
and vandalism are identified in the following categories: (1) 
governance of schools; (2) interpersonal communication; (3) 
leadership; (4) other school-related factors; (5) society and 
community-related factors; (6) family-related factors; and (7) 
behavior. Violence-reduction strategies for schools are discussed in 
the areas of prevention, intervention, and response. Initiatives 
undertaken by the Federal Government, New York, and other states to 
reduce and prevent violence are reviewed. Several surveys planned to 
elucidate the extent of school violence are described. Appendixes 
present definitions and a chart of district violence statistics, 
along with 27 tables of national violence survey results. (Contains 
47 references.) (SLD) 
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(1) On or before januarxf 1, 1986 each school district shall adopt and implement a written policy 
on school conduct and discipline designed to promote responsible student behavior. The City 
School District of the City ofNeio York shall adopt and implement a separate ivritten pol- 
icy for each community school district and for Central Board-administered programs. Such 
a policy shall be developed locally in consultation with teachers, administrators, other 
school service professionals, students and parents and shall include: 

(i) a bill of rights and respwnsibilities of students which focuses upwn positive stu- 
dent behavior, and which shall be publicized and explained to all students on an 
annual basis; 

(ii) a discipline code for student behavior setting forth prohibited student conduct 
and the range of peiialties which may be imposed for violation of such code, 
ivhich shall be pmblicizcd and explained to all students and provided in loriting 
to all parents on an annual basis. Such code shall describe the roles of teachers, 
administrators, board of education members, and parents; 

(iii) strategies and procedures for the maintenance and enforcement of public order 
on school property, which shall govern the conduct of all piersons on school 
premises ...; 

(iv) procedures ivithin each building to involve pmpnl sennce picrsonnel, administra- 
tors, teachers, parents and students in the early identification and resolution of 
discipline problems. For students identified as having handicapjpmig conditions, 
such policy shall include procedures for determining when a student's conduct 
shall constitute a reason for referral to the committee on spwcial education for 
reviexv and modification, if appropriate, of the student's individualized educa- 
tion program; 

(v) altenmtive educational programs appropriate to individual student needs; 

(in) disciplinary measures for violation of the school policies developed in accor- 
dance with subparagrapihs (ii) and (iii) of this paragrapdt. Such measures shall 
be apjpropriate to the seriousness of the offense and, where apjpdicable, to the 
previous disciplinary record of the student. Any suspension from attendance 
upon instruction may be imposed only in accordance with [Education Law]; 

(vii) guidelines and programs for in-service education programs for all district staff 
members to ensure effective implementation of school pwlicy on school conduct 
and discipdine. 

(2) TJte board of education shall adopt such a policy, review it on an annual basis and amend it 
xvhen apipropriate. Each school district's policy on school conduct and discipdine shall be 
filed in each school building, and shall be available for reviexv by any individual. 



— ^Commissioner's Regulations, § 100.2 (1) 
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Introdyotion 



Many inner city schools and their surrounding 
neighborhoods are becoming the battleground of 
America. Children and others are committing acts of 
violence against each other, teachers and other school 
personnel with alarming frequency. Still, a comprehen- 
sive action plan has yet to be developed at the local. 
State, or Federal level to stem this tide of violence. 

In the case of New York City, violence has risen 61 
percent in the public schools since June 1^89, with the 
most dramatic increases in recent years. For the 1992-93 
school year, crime rose 16 percent, as compared to 1991- 
92. In 1991-1992, school crin\e increased 29 percent over 
the previous academic year. This increase was in all five 
categories of school crime compiled by the New York 
City Board of Education — assault, robbery, sex 
offense, controlled substance, and weapon possessions 
— with the majority of incidents in approximately 40 of 
the 124 City high schools (Appendix B) (Barbanel, The 
New York fitues. September 16, 1993; McFadden, The 
Netr York Twies, September 4, 1992). 

The widening specter of violence in schools should 
be of increasing concern to all Americans. The impact of 
school violence goes beyond the victims of the crime 
and their families, but ''it reduces the effectiveness of 
public education, particularly in large cities" (Toby, 
1980, p. 32), and has negative consequences for the 
school environment and the quality of community life, 
in general. 

The incidence of school violence is regularly 
reported in the press. In February 1992, the shooting 
deaths of two students by another student at Thomas 
Jefferson High School in Brooklyn received consider- 
able attention in the news media. The Jefferson High 
School incident and similar incidents have come to rep- 
resent in the mind of the public the environment of 
urban public schools. 

Violence among youth is not only a prc^blem of large 



city schools. Increasingly, it is emerging in small city, 
suburban and rural areas (Kantrowilz, Nexcsxoeek, 
August 2, 1993; Hull, Thiu% August 2, 1993). 

Have public schools become unsafe environments 
where students fear for their safety? In many cases "the 
fear of crime is more pervasive and damaging than 
actual criminal acts'' (Becker, 1983, p. 46). 

If children are to continue to learn, then schools must 
be made safe again. Everyone — parents, students, 
school personnel, comm.unity leaders, and other con- 
cerned individuals — m.ust be involved in addressing 
the problem. Recognizing the need for action, the State 
Education Department, as a first step, has developed 
this background paper on school violence. The purpose 
of this paper is to explore the problem of school vio- 
lence, identify the causes and factors associated with 
•violence, and discuss strategies to reduce violence in 
the schools. Federal, New York State, and other state 
initiatives are presented focusing on reducing violence 
in the schools. 

Concurrently, Governor Cuomo has called for a com- 
prehensive strategy for addressing gun-related violence 
— A Sfrnte^}/ for Action Ai^ninst Gun-Rchted Violence. As 
one of many action steps, the State Education 
Department and the State Division of Criminal justice 
Services have implemented a statewide study of the 
prevalence of violence in schools. As part of the studv, 
a survey was distributed to all school superintendents 
and a sample of teachers, students, and principals 
throughout the State during the spring of 1993. The sur- 
vey doia, currently being analyzed, should help policy- 
makers, school professionals, p>arents, students, and the 
general public to gain a better understanding of the 
problem of school violence and lead to the develop- 
ment and support of programs to make schools safer. 
The completed study is scheduled for statewMdc dis- 
semination in the winter of 1994. 
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statement of the Problem 



Background 

The pruvalcnce of violence in schools across the 
Nation is of increasing concern. Violence, which is asso- 
ciated with largo inner city schools in the minds of the 
public, is now spreading to smaller city, suburban and 
rural schools. 

Since the nvid-lS)80s violence has climbed steadily 
throughout the Nation. Violent crimes (i.e., murder, 
forcible rape, robbery, and aggravated assault) 
increased by 3b percent since 1985, from 357 violent 
crimes per '100,000 individuals in 1985 to 758 per 
100,000 individuals in 1991 (U.S. Department of Justice, 
August 1992). New York State has a much higher vio- 
lent crime rate than the natitmal average, 1,U)3 violent 
crimes per 100,000 individuals in 19t^l (N.Y.S. Division 
of Criminal Justice Services, 1992), with most of the 
crime in the State occurring in New York City. 

Deaths resulting from \*iolence is higher in the 
United States than in 21 other industrialized countries. 
According to the U.S. Center for Health Statistics (1987), 
there were 22 homicides per 100,000 individuals in the 
United States, while the homicide rates in the other 21 
industrialized were all under five per 100,000 individu- 
als. Over 25,000 individuals are killed each year in the 
United States (U.S. Departn\ent of Justice, August 1992). 
In fact, the homicide rate for young males in the United 
States is not only the highest among 22 developed 
countries, it is more than four times higher than the 
countrv with the next highest rate, Scotland, and more 
than 40 times higher than the country with the lowest 
ratejapan (Fingerhut & Kleinman, 1990). 

Violence among youth also began a dramatic climb 
in the mid-1980s. In 1991, as compared to 1985, the 
number of youth 18 years of age or younger arrested 
nationwide for serious violent crimes was up 34 percent 
(U.S. Department of Justice, August 1992). In New York 
State, the increase in these arrests was even higher — 
41 percent. Also, New York State experienced the great- 
est increase among the 50 states in arrests for murder — 
138 percent. Firearms wcw used in 78 percent of all 
New York Slate homicides involving 15- to 19-year-old 
victims during 1990 (N.Y.S. Division of Criminal Justice 
Services, June 1992). 

Youth involved in gun-related crimes also has risen 
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dramatically in recent years. From 1987 to 1990, arrests 
of 7- to 15-year-olds for weapons offenses rose 75 per- 
cent in New York City. Among youths 16 to 19 years- 
old, arrests for possession or use of a firearm rose over 
50 percent from 1986 to 1991; youth in this age group 
accounted for 28 percent of the gun-related arrests in 
1991 in both New York City and statev/ide (N.Y.S. 
Division of Criminal Justice Services, June 1992). 

A recent Louis Harris survey presented a startling 
picture of school violence. The survey was conducted 
from April 19 to May 21, 1993, and included 2,508 stu- 
dents in grades 6 to 12 in 96 schools. Results of the sur- 
vey indicated that 9 percent the students had shot at 
someone at some time; 11 percent had been shot at in 
the past year; nearly 40 percent knew someone who 
had been killed or injured by a gun; and 15 percent had 
carried a gun within 30 days of the survey. In addition, 
7 percent of the students said that their schools used 
metal detectors and 55 percent said they wanted their 
schools to use such detectors (Chira, The Neiv York 
Times, ]u\y 20,1993). 

Another survey conducted September 22-October 5, 
1993 by Louis Harris and Associates has provided addi- 
tional evidence about school violence and its impact on 
school performance. The survey found that approxi- 
mately 25 percent of the students and 10 percent of the 
teachers say they have been victims of violence on or 
near school property. It also found that 13 percent of 
the students surveyed "said they carried a weapon to 
school at some time, but that threats with weapono 
were more common than their use." Additionally, the 
survey found that 21 percent of the students with poor 
grades had threatened a teacher in some way, and that 
40 percent of the students who received generally poor 
grades claimed that they were victims of crimes {The 
Nexu York Tiuics, Friday, December 17, 1993, p. A-37). 

Violence and weapons in schools are more visible in 
large urban areas where the volume of incidents draws 
media attention. During the 1991-92 school year alone, 
the number of serious incidents in New York City 
schools increased 29 percent from the previous year 
(N.Y.C. .blic Schools, 1992). During this same year, 
more than 3,000 weapons — including 189 guns — 
were confiscated from students in New York City 
schools (N.Y.C. Public Schools, 1992). 
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Violence in schools is not restricted to large urban 
school districts. While crime statistics show that violent 
crime rates decrease with urban density tor both 
reported and unreported crime in the general popula- 
tion (N.Y.S. Division of Criminal Justice Services, 1992; 
U.S. Department of Justice, Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, 1992), this pattern does not hold for crime 
in schools. A survey of crime victimization in Illinois 
schools found higher levels of assault and theft in sub- 
urban schools than in large urban schools (Illinois 
Criminal justice Information Agency, 1992). Also, in a 
recent survey by the New York State United Teachers 
(NYSUT) (1993) of presidents of elementary and sec- 
ondary teacher locals, over 80 percent of the respon- 
dents indicated that classroom discipline problems 
were more pronounced and frequent in 1992 than they 
were five years earlier. 

School violence is demoralizing for students and 
teachers alike, and inevitably affects Ihem phvsicallv, 
psychologically, and academic \lly. The Illinois surveys 
found that 23 percent of the students and 18 percent of 
the teachers thought they might be "hurt or bothered" 
by someone at school. Fight percent of the students 
reported that they sometimes stayed home because they 
feared they would be hurt or bc^thered by someone at 
school. Similarly, teachers who expressed a greater fear 
of victimization than other teachers were absent more 
often than those who were less fearful (Illinois Criminal 
Justice Information Authority, 1991). In New York 
State, more than 10,000 members of New York State 
United Teachers have been victims of school violence 
since the 1990-91 - chool year (NYSU I, 1993). 

School districts in New York City and elsewhere 
generally have responded to the escalating violence in 
schools by increasing security staff and metal detector 
use in the most troubled schools and bv implementing 
programs designed to reduce student violence. 
Violence-prevention programs generally focus on con- 
flict resolution, peer mediation, and improvement of 
self-estef^m. and decision-making skills. l3espite efforts 
to redi^ce violence, public concern about the safety of 
children in schools continues to grow. Recent shootings 
in some schools have fueled the apprehension of stu- 
dents, parents, teachers, and the public about school 
safety. 



Federal Data Gathering 

On the national level, the U.S. Department of Justice 
provided insight into the problem of school violence. In 
1991, the U.S. Department of Justice issued a series of 
reports on crime — Violent Crime in the United 
States, Teenage Victims: A National Crime Survey, 



and School Crime: A National Crime Victimization 
Report, Of the three reports, the findings of the School 
Crime report are most pertinent to the scope of violence 
in the schools. The report summarized the responses 
collected by the National Crime Victimization Survey 
(NCVS) in a special supplement during the first half of 
1989. The NCVS findings were based on a nationally 
representative sample of 10,000 students out of total 
student population of approximately 21.6 million stu- 
dents, 12 to 19 years old. It also accounts for selected 
characteristics of schools and students — including 
both public and nonpublic institutions. 

The NCVS asked students for their perceptions 
regarding such crime issues as: How easy or hard is it 
for someone to get alcoholic beverages, marijuana, 
cocaine, crack, uppers/downers, and/or other illegal 
drugs at school? Have you attended any drug educa- 
tion classes in your school during the last six months? 
Are there any street gangs at school? Did a student 
attack or threaten to attack a teacher in your school? 
How prevalent are street gangs in school? How often 
are you afraid that someone will attack or harm you at 
school? 

Following is a summary of the salient findings from 
the National Crime Victimization Survey (See 
Appendix B, Tables 1-27, for detailed information). 

■ Victimization 

Cjender and race were not factors in student victim- 
ization. 

Measurable differences were found in student vic- 
timization in regard to age, residence change, and 
property crime. 

Also, measurable differences in student victimization 
were found between public school and nonpublic 
school students and between ninth grade students 
and all higher grades. Public school students were 
more likely to have experienced criminal victimiza- 
tion than nonpublic school students. 

■ Drugs and Alcohol in School 

Dn(gs 

Of the mostly commonly used drugs — mari- 
juana, cocaine, and crack — the perception among 
students was that marijuana is the easiest drug to 
obtain at school; 30 percent of students indicated 
that marijuana was easy to obtain, followed by 
cocaine and crack. However, students' reporting 
of the availability of drugs in school did not vary 
significantly by ethnicity or levels of family 
income. 
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By a significcinl margin, public school students 
were more likely than nonpublic school students 
to Indicate that drugs were available in their 
schools. Students Irom nonmetropolitan areas 
were more likely than students from central and 
suburban areas to report the availability of drugs 
in their schoc>ls. 

Students who said drugs were easy to obtain at 
school were more likely to b..ve experienced vic- 
timization than students who j^aid someone 
would tind drugs either hard or impossible to 
obtain. In addition, students in schools where 
drugs were available feared being a'tacked both at 
school and going to or from school. 

Drtig Prevention 

Students in schools where drugs u'here available, 
as compared to students in schools where drugs 
were not a problem, indicated that drug preven- 
tion measures have been enacted. Some of the 
measures that have been implemented by schools 
to prevent student drug use include loeker 
searches, security guards, hall patrols, and 
restroom chocks, among others. 

Alcohol 

y\ppro\imatelv the same proportion of students 
indicated that alcohol was easy or hard to obtain 
at school. However, students who indicated that 
alcohol was easy to obtain were more likely io 
have experienced property crime victimization 
than students who reported that alcohol was hard 
or impossible to obtain. Non-llispanic students 
were nK>re likelv than Hispanic students to indi- 
eate that alcohi>l ci>uld be obtained at schi>ol. 

In regard to grade level, the higher the grade 
level, the greater the availability of alcohol at 
school. Reflecting the findings of availability of 
drugs and fear of attack, students who reported 
alcohol to be available at school feared attack 
more than students from schools where alcohol 
was not a problem. 

■ Gangs 

A majoritv of students reported that ni> gangs existed 
at their schools, with a comparable percentage of stu- 
dents indicating that no attack or threat against 
teachers had occurred. Among all students, students 
who indicated the presence of gangs were more 
likely to have experienced some type of victimization 
than students from schools without gangs. 

Approximately the same percentage of students of 
differing ages indicated the existence of gangs at 



school. Students from families with incomes below 
$30,000 a year were more likely to have a gang pres- 
ence in their schools than were students from fami- 
lies with higher annual incomes. 

Of central city, suburban and nonmetropolitan area 
schools, a greater proportion of central city students 
(23 percent) indicated the presence of gangs at their 
schools than suburban (14 perceni) or nonmetropoli- 
tan students (H percent). 

It should be noted that drugs were more available at 
schools with a gang presence than at schools where 
gangs are not a problem. Sevenly-eighi percent of 
students at schools with gangs reported that a person 
a)uld obtain drugs at school, compared to 6(S percent 
of students at schools without gangs. 



9i Fear of Crime at School 

Individuals who have been Mctims of violent crimes 
were significantlv more likely than nonvictims to 
indicate that they were afraid of being attacked at 
school. The vast proportion of students who had not 
been victims of a \'iolent crime indicated that they 
were not fearful of atlack, eillier at school (81 per- 
cent) or on th.e way to and from school (87 percent). 

Students who had experienced violent crime during 
the prev ious six m.onlhs were nuue likely to avoid 
certain places at schoi>l out o\ fear of attack than 
those students vvho had experienced property vic- 
timization. 

ApproxirnateU' lajual percentages of male and 
fen-.ale students were fearful of attack at school and 
avoided certain places. Similarly, approximately 
equal percentages of I31ack students, White students, 
and students of other races reported being afraid oi 
attack at school and avoided places out of fear. 

As students get older their tear of attack at school, 
going to and from school, and avoiding dangerous 
places at school decreases. Students from families 
that had changed residences twice or more during 
the previous five vears reported being atraid of 
attack at school more often than students from fami- 
lies that had changed residences once or less. Also, 
students from families earning between S7,300 and 
515,000 were the most likely to be afraid of attacks at 
school and avoided places due to fear. 

Public school students were more likely than stu- 
dents in nonpublic schools to express fear of attack at 
school. Also, students in public schools were signifi- 
cantlv more likeK' to avoid certain places at school 
out of fear than nonpublic school students. 



In regard to trnnsportalion to and from school, stu- 
dents using public transportation were the most fear- 
ful of attack, followed by students who walked or 
took a school bus or car to school. Students who 
walked and used public transportation to and from 
school avoided areas outside the school building due 
to fear of attack. 



H Objects for Self-Protection 

Only two percent of students had taken a weapon or 
object to school for protection at least once during 
the previous six-month period. Central city students 
were more likely than students in suburban or non- 
metropolitan areas to take a weapon or object for 
protection to school. Male students were slightly 
mure likely than female students t take such objects 
to school. 



■ School Security Measures 

Black students were more likely than students of 
other racial groups to report that their schools took 
security measures, i.e., teacher monitoring class 
changes, hall patrols, and visitor sign-in. Hispanic 
students were more likely than non-Hispanics stu- 
dents to attend schools where halls were patrolled. 

Students indicated that violent crime occurred with 
as much frequency in schools using security mea- 
sures, i.e., hall monitors and visitor sign-in, as in 
schtiols without such measures. Students in schools 
using hall monitors as a security measure were more 
likely to fear an attack than those attending schools 
without monitors. 

The survey asked students to respond to what hap- 
pened to students caught not respecting a teacher, 
fighting, drunk at school, and/or cutting class. 
Students reported that being sent to the principal's 
office was the most frequently used disciplinary 
action for not respecting a teacher; suspension for 
fighting; suspension for getting caught drunk at 
school; and detention and suspension for cutting class. 



New York State Data Gathering 

Violence in schools interferes with the right of chil- 
dren to a sound education. The lack of a safe learning 
envircnment undermines the ability of many students 
to attain the knowledge and skills to enable them to 
become productive citizens. Unfortunately, there is lit- 
tle qualitative knowledge of how students and schools 
in New York State are affected by this problem and 
what schools are doing about it. Data on the nature and 
extent of violence in schools are not systematically col- 
lected in New York State. The New York State 
Education Department (SED) does not maintain central- 
ized information on school crime and disciplinary 
actions, and school districts are not required to report 
this information to SED. Furthermore, policies and pro- 
cedures for maintaining records on these incidents and 
actions vary both within and across most school dis- 
tricts. No mechanism exists to date to determine how 
many schools have introduced violence-pro\'ention pro- 
grams, what types of programs have been imple- 
mented, and the extent to which they have been effec- 
tive. 

As a result of increased concern about violence in 
the schools throughout the State, the Education 
Department, in cooperation with the Division of 
Criminal Justice Services, have surveyed all superin- 
tendents and a sample of teachers, students, and prin- 
cipals in New York State public schools regarding vio- 
lent incidents. Results of the survey should be available 
in winter 1*^*^4. 

In April 1993, New York State United Teachers 
(NYSUT) released the results of a survey it conducted 
on student discipline and school violence — Conflict in 
tlir Clnsiirooni. The survey of presidents of elementary 
and secondary teacher locals sheds light on the prob- 
lem. Student profanity, student defiance/disrespect 
toward teachers, parental disrespect toward teachers, 
violence directed at students by other students, violence 
directed at teachers by students, and students carrying 
weapons in schools (in descending order of frequency) 
were cited by local presidents as having increased sig- 
nificantly in the last five years. 
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Factors Associated with School Violence 

and Vandalism 



School Violence 

As indicated in Chart 1, seven major categories 
emerge as associated with school violence: governance, 
interpersonal communication, leadership, other school- 
related factors, society and community-related factors, 
family-related factors, and behavior. The substance of 
each category is revealed by its defining dimensions. 
For example, governance, as a category of student vio- 
lence, encompasses the following dimensions — rules 
and punishment /fairness and firmness in enforcing 
rules, student government/student control, censorship 
and racial /ethnic differences. 

The following discussion details the seven categories 
associated with school violence and identifies the defin- 
ing elements or dimensions for each category, as pre- 
sented in the research literature (Berger, 1974; National 
h^slitute of Education (iNIE), 1978; Gaustad, 1990 and 
1991; and Kadel and Follman, 1993). 

■ Governance 

• Rules and punishment/fairness and firmness in 
enforcing rules. Students are not granted the 
same civil rights as adults within the school. 
Students perceive that students are not judged 
against some impartial standard, but are judged 
against some administrative whim. In addition, 
students question against what standard teachers 
and administrators are judged for inappropriate 
behavior. It appears that students can be removed 
from school with relative ease, while this is not the 
case with teacheiS and administrators (Berger, 
1974). S::udent perception about the absence of 
fairness in enforcing rules appears to provoke vio- 
lence (NIE, 1978; Kadel and Follman, 1993). On 
the other hand, a school principal's firmness in 
enforcing rules and the amount of control exer- 
cised in the classroom are associated with school 
violence. The more firmly a school is run, the 
lower the incidence of violence (NIE, 1978). Also, 
not enforcing rules can encourage school violence 
(Kadel and Follman, 1993). 



• Student government/student control. Few stu- 
dents feel that student government is really demo- 
cratic, where administrators are able, in many 
cases, to veto student decisions. Some question 
whether students can learn democratic values 
within such an authoritarian system (Berger, 
1974). Related to the issue of student government 
is the broader area of student control. Schools in 
which students feel they have little control over 
what happens to them have more violence (NIE, 
1978). 

• Censorship. Students complain that teachers and 
school administrators have a virtual veto over the 
thrust and content of many of their extracurricular 
activities. For example, students voiced anger over 
teachers and administrators exercising control 
over the choice of assembly speakers and the tone 
and language in the student press. Although stu- 
dents recognize that such censorship is the result 
of parental or community pressure, they still hold 
schools responsible for the restrictions on these 
freedoms (Berger, 1974). 

• Racial/ethnic differences. In urban areas, where 
most of the school violence occurs, a large number 
of schools in which the majority of the population 
is minority, are administered and staffed by mid- 
dle-class White adults. Violence may result from a 
situation where students, teachers, and adminis- 
trators have differing values (Berger, 1974). 

■ Interpersonal Communication 

• Foreign language and English dialect problems. 

Students whose native language is other than 
English and students who speak English with a 
vocabulary and sentence structure other than 
standard American English may have difficulty 
keeping up with students who speak standard 
American English as well as understanding school 
rules and procedures. Without effective bilingual 
and English language programs these students 
may have problems competing in class and often 
violate school rules which they do not under- 
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stand, leading to frustration, violence, and drop- 
ping out of school (Berger, 1974). 

• Diversity and individual dignity. Students per- 
ceive that they are often judged and categorized 
by teachers and administrators on what they wear 
and how they speak, rather than on their accom- 
plishments. Not recognizing the diversity and 
individual dignity of students may lead to student 
unrest and violence, Also, the current societal 
stress on youth with its attendant shibboleths may 
have widened the chasm between students and 
teachers and administrators (Berger, 1974). 

• Teacher involvement, Teacher contracts have 
increasingly released teachers from nonacademic 
activities, with the purpose of focusing on student 
results. However, this serves to limit student- 
teacher interaction in most extracurricular activi- 
ties. By limiting such interaction, the ability of 
teachers to counter violence is also limited 
(Berger, 1974). 

■ Leadership 

• Loss of power. Disciplinary action against teach- 
ers or students must now, in many cases, involve 
union representatives and lawyers. The fear or 
threat of violence is often manipulated to acceler- 
ate administrative or curricular change. Also, 
while respecting student civil rights may be a 
deterrent to violence, it, at the same time, impedes 
administrative reaction to potentially violent situ- 
ations (Berger, 1974). 

• Curriculum relevance. Schools ha\ e become the 
primary "acculturating" institution in today's 
society. Not creating better linkages between stu- 
dents and the world-of-work through relevant 
academic courses, can turn students off which 
may be expressed in violent behavior (Berger, 
1974; N IE J 978), 

• Student apathy. Students who do not clearly 
understand why they are attending school may 
become apathetic. Apathetic students are more 
likely to cause trouble or engage in violent behav- 
ior (i5erger, 1974), 

• Few minority group teachers and administrators. 

The lack of minority group participation in posi- 
tions of authority, denies many urban students 
role models on which to pattern responsible 
school behavior (Berger, 1974), 

• Reluclance to acknowledge problem. Many 
schoc* di^^'^cts .mwilling to acknowledge the 
problem of viuK .ce because they consider bully- 
ing, student intimidation of other students, fight- 
ing, etc, to be manifest- ' '^ns of normal adolescent 
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behavior (Gaustad, 1991), 

• Training in violence control. Teachers and 
administrators lacking training in violence control 
may have difficulty in controlling violent situa- 
tions (Kadel and Follman, 1993), 

■ Other School-related Factors 

• Proportion of male students. Since males commit 
more violent offenses than do females, schools 
with higher proportions of males have more vio- 
lence (NIE, 1978), 

• Grade and age levels of students in secondary 
schools. The lower the grade level and the 
younger the students, the more violence in the 
schools (NIE, 1978). 

• School size. The larger the school, the greater the 
risk of violence; the association is not strong (NIE, 
1978), School overcrowding causes conditions 
leading to violence, i.c,, more physical contact, 
feelings of anonymity, and less control over false 
rumors (Kadel and Follman, 1993). 

• Class size. Overcrowded classes are less persona! 
for students and translate into less teacher control 
(Kadel and Follman, 1993). The implication is not 
only that teachers have better control over smaller 
classes, but that more continuous contact with the 
same students helps reduce violence (NIE, 1978), 

• Grades. Schools where students strive to get good 
grades have less violence (NIE, 1978), 

• Mandatory school attendance. Students who do 
not wish to attend school may be a contributing 
factor to school violence (Kadel and Follman, 
1993), 

■ Society and Community-related Factors 

• Crime rate and the presence of fighting gangs in 
the schools' attendance areas. It appears that the 
more crime and violence students are exposed to 
outside of school, the greater the violence in the 
school (NIE, 1978). 

• Availability of weapons. According to the Center 
to Prevent Handgun Violence, for every house- 
hold in the United St-^.tes, two guns are owned by 
private citizens (Gaustad, 1991; Kadel and 
Follman, 1993), 

• Increased gang violence and drug trafficking. 
Disputes over gang "turf" and drug territories 
often seep into schools. Weapons which are 
financed by drug money find their way into the 
hands of students (Gaustad, 1991; Kadel and 
Follman, 1993), 
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• Hate crime&. Increasingly young people are com- 
mitting violence against others based on the other 
person's real or perceived race, ethnicity, religion, 
or sexual orientation (Kadel and FoUman, 1993). 

• Cycle of disadvantage. Poverty may be a major 
determinant whether an individual participates in 
or is a victim of violence (Kadel and FoUman, 
1993). 

• Media. The prevalence or glamorization of vio- 
lence on film, on television, and in other media 
may nfluence young people to commit acts of 
violence (Kadel and Follman, 1993). 

• Sexual misconduct/battery. Young Vv'omen are 
increasingly becoming the victims of rape, includ- 
ing date rape (Kadel and FoUman, 1993). 

■ Family-related Factors 

• Erosion of family influence. The influence of the 
family, as the primary source of traditional values 
for children, has eroded in the last 25 years (Kadel 
and Follman, 1993). 



• Single parent families. Wi^h the growth of single- 
parent families, many children are deprived of 
adult role models, especially male role models 
(Kadel and Follman, 1993). 

• Unsupervised children. Even in two-parent 
households, both parents may work leaving their 
children to face violence on a daily basis which is 
endemic to many urban neighborhoods. Many of 
these children turn to violence to survive (Kadel 
and Follman, 1993). 

■ Behavior 

• Aggressiveness. Chronic personality disorders, 
undetected learning disabilities and bullying 
behavior may cause student violence and shouM 
be diagnosed and addressed as early as possible 
(Kadel and Follman, 1993). 
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COMPARISON OF FACTORS ASSOCIATED WITH SCHOOL VIOLENCE 





Berger 
(1974) 


NiH 
Study 
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(1990 and 1991) 


Kadel and Follman 

(1993) 
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•Student government 
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•Student control 
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Interpersonal 
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• f oreign language 
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• Loss of power 

• Curriculum 
relevance 

•Student apathy 
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•Class si/e 
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•Availability of 
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•Gang violence 
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•Cycle of disadvan- 
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•Media 
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Family-related Factors 








•Erosion of family 
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•Single parent 

families 
• Unsupervised 

children 


Behavior 
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School Vandalism 

Twelve factors are associated with wimlalism in 
schools: ciiir.e rate, residential concentration, presence 
of non student youth, family inlactness and discipline, 
school size, rule enforcement, classroom control and 
non class room supervision, coordinaliiMi between fac- 
ulty and administration, exhibition of student frustra- 
tions, valuing teacher opinions, manipulation of grades, 
competition of grades, and student leadership status. 
The following discussion identifies and defines ench 
school vandalism factor (National Institute of 
Education, 1^78). 

• Crime rate. Crime in the school attendance area. 

• Residential concentration. The proximity of the 
school to students' homes ma\- make it a conve- 
nient target for vandalism. 

• Presence of non student youth. Nonstudent vcHith 
around the school increase the s('hoi>rs risk of 
pro pert V loss. 

• Family intactness and discipline. SchcH)ls having 
higher proportions o( students from families in 
which both parents are present, and in which dis 
cipline is firm, suffer le^s pri>perlv loss due to 
vandalism and other of fensi^s. 

• School size. In larger schools, where Iheri^ is mt^re 
to steal ov destrov, propert\' kisses will be higher. 



Rule enforcement, classroom control, and non- 
classroom supervision. The more firmly a school 
is run, the fewer offenses it has. 

Coordination between faculty and administra- 
tion. Effective coordination between faculty and 
administration is a significant factor in the smooth 
operation of schools. 

Exhibition of student frustrations. As a response 
to hostile and authoritarian attitudes on the part 
of teachers toward students, students apparently 
exhibit their frustrations on the school. 

Valuing teachers' opinions. Schoc^ls in which stu- 
dents identify with their teachers and value teach- 
ers' opinions of them have less vandalism. 

Manipulation of grades. The manipulation of 
grades as a disciplinarv practice mav be seen bv 
students as arbitrary and unfair, with the result 
that the school is the \'ictim. 

Competition for grades. Schools where students 
strive tc) get good grades have more vandalism 
than other schools, tiften caused by students who 
do not do as u ell as (>thers. 

Student leadership status. Sc1kh>1s where there is 
intense compeliticMi for leadership among stu- 
dents have greater proper! v loss. 
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strategies to ieiiiioe Wieieiioe in Schools 



Prevention Strategies 

As indictilod in Chart 2, scIhhiI vitiloncc prevention 
strtUe^ic's clustor wilhin 10 major CcUcgories: written 
policios and planning, stall training, instruction, record 
keepini;, curriculuni development and instruction, 
teachei safetv and actions, scIhh^I adniinistratix'e leader- 
ship, counseling, earlv childhood programs, special 
education, securitv measures, x'ictim orientation, schotil 
district responsibilitv, schcn^l environment, communitx', 
parent and student involvement, student achievement 
and rewards, discipline, legislation, gox'ernance, inter- 
personal communication, and other lactcirs, e.g., gral'fiti 
removal The followir.g discussion details the 20 school 
violence pre\'ention strategies and identifies the defin- 
ing elements or dimensions for each strategy, as pre- 
sented in the research literature (Berger, 1^)74; National 
Institute (if Fducation (Nil:), K)78; Kean, 1^<S1; Bullock, 
Reilly and Donahue, 1^^H3; Natioivil School Safet\ 
Center (NSSC), 1^; United hVderaiion of Teachers 
(UFT), IM^n); Quarles, M)8^); National School Safety 
Center (NSSC), 1^)8^); Uranit/ and hiddowes, I'-m'); 
Ciaustad, IW) and l^J'^M; Mole, l^^M; New York Stale 
United Teachers (N^'SUT), 1^^M3; and Kadel and 
FoUman, 

■ Written Policies and Planning 

• Clear school guidelines and policies. Student 
guidelines sht>uld be devekiped, distributed, and 
understcHKi by all iiuHiK'ed, students, teachers, 
administrators, parents, and comnnmitv members 
(Bullock ot al., 1^)83; Quarles, 19SM; Mole, 1^^)1; 
Kadel and Follman, 1^>^^3). Such guidelines or poli- 
cies should be ck\u* that assaults or violence in the 
school will be treated as a crime, and the scluuil 
will wiM'k with local authorities in prosecuting the 
offender (NSSC", \^}^h). Not only should school 
guidelines be clear and consistent, but they must 
be enforced fa irlv and firmlv (Claustad, 
Schools should establish clear and consistent rules 
for discipline and the ccinset-]uences for violating 
them (NYSUT, m^). 

• Discipline codes. Student discipline and suspen- 
sion regulations, at all levels, sluKild be reviewed 
and re\'ised as appropriate (UlT, 19^)1)). 



• Plan reaction to violence. School staff should plan 
their reaction to x'iolent actions with the aware- 
ness that physical resistance to violence usually 
requires nu^dical treatment (Quarles, 1989). 



Staff Training and Instruction 

• Pre- and in-service training. A school's safety 
pr<igram must address the training needs of teach- 
ers and other school staff (Kadel and Foil man, 
1993). Wn teachers in schovils with serious prob- 
lems of crime and disruption, intensive training in 
classroc)m management can increase their skills 
(NIE, 197S; Mole, 1991). Preservice, in-service, and 
tm-site ftWkn\'-up training should be established 
focusing on eftecti\"e management techniques for 
schtHil populations exhibiting violent behavior. In 
addititMi, teachers must have training in under- 
standing (he belief svstems of the students they 
teach (Bullock et al., 19S3). Such training should 
include prcK^edures and techniques for positix'e 
iiUeracticMi with nonconforming students. Crime 
pre\'ention and deterrence should be top priorities 
for such in-service actix'ities (Quarles, 1989). 

• Workshops and seminars to control anger. 
Workshops and seminars should be offered to 
teachers on how to behave in explosive situations 
conducted bv both school and other personnel, 
i.i*., law enforcement officials, human relations 
managers, a!id medical personnel (NSSC, 1986). 

• Assertiveness training. Asserti veness training 
should assist scln>cil staff to learn how to \'oice 
opinions and beliefs in a nonaggressix'e, positive 
manner (NSSC, 19S(M. 

• Staff training in the prevention of and protection 
from violence. TcMchers and other staff should be 
assisted in preventing violence and protecting 
themselves against violent behavior (NYSUT, 
1^^)3). 



Record Keeping 

• Reporting serious problems to police. School dis- 
tricts ctMifronted with serious incidents of violence 
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and vandalism should review current procedures 
for reporting crimes to the police and other appro- 
priate agencies. Also, record keeping procedures 
should be established and maintained (NIE, 1978). 

• Mandatory and uniform reporting of school vio- 
lence. Regulations should be promulgated at the 
Federal and /or state level requiring school dis- 
tricts to collect information on crime and violence 
(NYSUTJ993). 

■ Curricul um Development and Instruction 

• Relevant courses for "turned-off" students. The 
perceived lack of relevance of courses is associ- 
ated with student apathy and violence. 
Alternative school programs is one approach in 
addressing the problem (NIE, 1978). 

• Law-related educational curricula. Curricula 
should be developed that explain the basis for the 
American democratic system, including its legal, 
legislative, and educational institutions, and cre- 
ate support for the principles and processes upon 
which they are based (NSSC, 1986). 

• Assertiveness training. Assertiveness training to 
assist school staff to learn how to voice .wions 
and beliefs in a nonaggressive, positive manner 
(NSSC 1986). 

• Violence-prevention curricula. Violence-preven- 
tion curricula (developed and tested in the Boston 
Youth Program) are desigi^ed to address homicide 
and violence among youth by helping them 
understand and deal with anger and violence 
(NSSC, 1989). 

• Conflict resolution curricula and program?. 
Conflict resolution curricula (developed by the 
Community Board Center for Policy and Training, 
San Francisco, California) are designed to assist 
secondary school students incorporate conflict- 
resolution methods in "their own lives — at 
school, at home and in the community" (NSSC, 
1989; Gaustad, 1990). Train teachers and other 
school personnel to help themselves and their stu- 
dents find nonviolent ways to resolve problems 
(NYSUT, 1993; Kadel and Follman, 1993). 

• Firearms instruction. Firearms classes (developed 
by the National Rifle Association) provide instruc- 
tion on the safe handling of firearms by youth 
(NSSC, 1989). 

• Gang prevention curricula. Gang prevention cur- 
ricula are designed to change attitudes toward 
gangs with the object of reaching younger stu- 
dents before gangs do iCJaustad, 1991). 



• Antiviolence curricula. Antiviolence curricula 
and classes are designed for high school students, 
usually gang members, suspended for fighting, 
assault, weapons violations, or gang violence 
before they can return to their regular schools 
(Gaustad, 1991). 

• Personal skills development. Curriculum should 
be developed that integrates personal skills that 
students will use for school and for life, e.g., coop- 
eration, fair play, good judgment, self-esteem, 
responsibility, integrity, and honesty (NYSUT, 
1993). 

• Character education. Fostering values in students 
to help them to interact with others in a positive 
nonviolent manner, to abide by laws and to accept 
other cultures (Kadel and Follman, 1993). 

D Teacher Safety and Actions 

Teacher Safety 

• Teaching staff in problem schools. Classrooms 
are the safest places for students in schools, with 
smaller classes associated with a decrease in crime 
and vandalism. An approach to decreasing vio- 
lence would be to increase the number of teachers 
at problem schools, thereby decreasing class size 
(NIE,1978). 

• Relationships among members of the school sys- 
tem. Support from the Board of Education and 
administrators to teachers, and among teachers, is 
important to producing a safe school environ- 
ment. Also, support from parents and the commu- 
nity helps in establishing and maintaining a safe 
school environment (NIE, 1978). 

• Safe working conditions. Teachers should have 
safe working conditions, and neiMier teachers nor 
students should be allowed to remain on the 
school campus before or after working hours if 
their safety cannot be ensured (NEA, 1989). 

Teacher Actions 

• Positive attention. Ignoring a student's inappro- 
priate behavior may result in a desired behavior 
change (Bullock et al., 1983). 

• Physical cuing. Use of facial expressions, gestures, 
and body language by teachers reinforces appro- 
priate students behaviors and indicates disap- 
proval for inappropriate ones (Bullock et al., 
1983). 

• "Third eye." Teachers should manage the physi- 
cal classroom situation to allow for optimal obser- 
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vation of students, thereby short-circuiting dis- 
ruptive behavior (Bullock et al., 1983). 

• Physical proximity. Classroom management tech- 
nique that takes teachers from behind their desks 
and places them closer to students and helps 
teachers anticipate disruptive or inappropriate 
behaviors (Bullock et al., 1983). 

• Skipping stones. Providing individual attention 
to a student having difficulty with work or com- 
prehending directions, may help the student over- 
come or "skip over" a potentially disruptive 
behavior (Bullock et al., 1983). 

• Teacher interest. To avoid student boredom and 
the potential for disruptive behavior in relation to 
a specific activity, the teacher should express 
interest in the rctivity or use positive verbal cues 
as motivators to students (Bullock et al., 1983). 

• Stimulus reduction. In the case of those students 
having difficulty with certain kinds of classroom 
stimuli, teachers may have to eliminate or reduce 
objects from the classroom that could be the cause 
of distraction, e.g., bulletin boards, globes, etc. 
(Bullock etal., 1983). 

• Creative teaching. Repetitive classroom activities 
causing boredom should be reduced to the great- 
est extent possible in order to avoid the potential 
for disruptive behavior (Bullock et al., 1983). 

• Positive hme out. In those situations where the 
teachei is able to exert control over a student who 
is becoming a threat to himself/ herself or others, 
the teacher should try to maneuver the student to 
an isolated area where the student can regain 
composure (Bullock et ai., 1983). 



■ School Administrative Leadership 

• ResDonsiveness to the needs of students and fac- 
ulty. Changes are called for at the state educa- 
tional department and local education agency lev- 
els related to the "structure and nature of the 
administrative process," i.e., greater flexibility in 
the course of study, expanded use of work-study 
opportunities, greater parent involvement, etc. 
(Berger, 1974). 

• Role of principals. Schools affected by violence 
should have principals with excellent leadership 
abilities who are able to create a positive school 
climate. This may mean that the school mav have 
to be provided with assistance for routine tasks, 
thereby allowing the principal more time to inter- 
act with students and teachers, walk the halls and 



grounds, visit classrooms and meet with formal 
and informal student leaders to discuss student 
and school activities (NIE, 1978; Karitl and 
Follman, 1993). Graduate schools should provide 
opportunities for students in educational adminis- 
tration to work with and observe the administra- 
tive styles of successful principals (NIE, 1978). 

■ Counseiing 

• Peer-tutoring corps. Selected secondary students, 
trained by local law enforcement authorities, can 
assist teachers and school administrators in giving 
speeches on crime and crime-prevention (NSSC, 
1986). 

• Peer counseling/conflict management. Peer coun- 
selors are student volunteers who are trained to be 
mediators by working with other students in con- 
flict resolution and problem-solving situations 
(NSSC, 1989; Gaustad, 1991). Peer interactions, i.e., 
peer mentoring, peer mediation, and guided 
group discussion, serve as a safe outlet for stu- 
dents to resolve problems and overcome frustra- 
tions (Kadel and Follman, 1993). 

• Counseling services in schools. Psychological 
counseling in schools should be expanded 
through additional school counselors, school 
social workers, and school psychologists (NYSUT, 
1993). 



■ Early Childhood Programs 

• Linkages to early elementary grades. To circum- 
vent gang influence, violence prevention program 
must begin in the early elementary grades focus- 
ing on students who display indications of gang 
involvement, e.g., gang-identified colors or dress, 
sudden unexplained show of having money and 
behavioral changes (Gaustad, 1990). 

■ Special Education 

• Special education disciplinary policies and 
staffing. Disciplinary regulations for special edu- 
cation should be revised as a result of court deci- 
sions which do not allow suspension or expulsion 
for acts "in the scope of handicapping conditions." 
Also, staffing of some special education programs 
should be reviewed in terms of employing staff 
trained in restraining individuals exhibiting vio- 
lent behavior (UFF, 1990). 
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Security Measures 

• Security personnel and procedures. Security per- 
sonnel can be helpful in decreasing violence and 
property loss, but it is not a substitute for effective 
governance. The recruitment and training of such 
personnel should emphasize interpersonal skills 
as well as security functions. In many cases secu- 
rity personnel serve as counselors and peacekeep- 
ers, and should be hired with these roles in mind 
(NIE, 1978; Quarles, 1989). School officials should 
consider recruiting security personnel from the 
school neighborhood, because they may be in a 
better position to understand student behaviors 
and problems (Bcrger, 1974). 

• Security systems. There are a number of security 
devices that can be used in schools, many of 
which are effective in deterring crime and vio- 
lence, i.e., closed circuit television, card access, 
and alarm systems (NYSUT, 1993). Schools should 
seek expert advice and speak to other schools 
where such equipment is being used before using 
such equipment (Berger 1974; NIE, 1978). 

• Surveillance and traffic control of problem areas. 
Halhvays, stairw^ells, restrooms, classrooms, cafe- 
terias, and locker rooms/gymnasiums are areas in 
the school where violence is most likely to occur. 
The better the school administration can control 
these areas, the better the chances of maintaining 
order in school (NIE, 1978). 

• Security and safety announcements. Security and 
safety announcements should occur on a daily 
basis via the school intercom system and at school 
assemblies (Quarles, 1989). 

• Responsibility for personal safety. School staff 
must understand that personal safety is their 
responsibility (Quarles, 1989). 

• Group security consciousness. If learning activi- 
ties are to advance and progress, students, admin- 
istrators and staff must understand that security is 
a common concern (Quarles, 1989). 

• Liaison with local law enforcement. Local law 
enforcement officials can assist schools by serving 
in a liaison capacity within the school, by per- 
forming the duties of school security officers, and 
by class presentations (Mole, 1991; Kadel and 
Follman, 1993). 



I Victim and/or Assailant Focus 

• Victim witness program. Student and adult vol- 
unteers are trained to be witnesses to violent 
actions (NSSC, 1986). 



Victim support program. Timely and effective 
assistance should be provided to school staff who 
are victims of school violence (UFT, 1990). 

Counseling for victims and assailants. Schools 
and districts should have agreemenLs with local 
psychologists, therapists, counselors, and other 
experienced professionals to assist in dealing with 
victims of violence, violent offenders, the grieving 
process ai i violence prevention (Kadel and 
Follman, 1993). 



School District Responsibility 

• Recognition of violence as a problem. Progress 
cannot be made in addressing the problem of vio- 
lence, until it receives the attention it deserves 
(NIE, 1978). 

• Problem assessment. In order to determine the 
scope and dimension of violence in a particular 
school, methods and instruments should be 
designed and developed or replicated that 
address the problem (NIE, i978). 

• Priority focus for problem. Other goals may noi 
be achieved unless violence is given a priority 
focus. The school administration, backed by the 
Board of Education, should recognize its impor- 
tance and provide active support (NIE, 1978). 

• Role of schools. Schools must recognize that vio- 
lence prevention programs are important and 
must be encouraged. Often locally planned and 
initiated programs are successful in reducing vio- 
lence (NIE, 1978). 

• Consensus cooperation and resources. In order 
for safe school programs to be established and to 
be effective, there must be agreement among all 
interested parties in a community — schools, par- 
ents, police, social agencies, courts — in their 
planning and implementation of the programs. 
Appropriate resources should be devoted to such 
purposes (NIE, 1978). 



School Environment 

• Personalization of schools. School size, student 
anonymity and alienation appear to foster crime. 
Large schools should be reorganized into smaller, 
more manageable units — schools within schools 
(NYSUT, 1993). Accessibility of the principal and 
decreased student-teacher ratios tend to personal- 
ize large schools (NIE, 1978; NYSUT, 199:i). 
Increased amount of time teachers spend with stu- 
dents has positive effects (NIE, 1978). 
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• Humanistic learning environments. School per- 
sonnel, students, parents, and community mem- 
bers should work to develop more humanistic 
learning environments, including mini-schools, 
alternative schools, and house plans (Kean, 1981). 

• Educational alternatives. Greater organizational 
creativity should be infused into schooling, 
including work-study programs, modular sched- 
uling, etc. (Kean, iwi). 

• Positive school climate. Students should attend 
schools where they feel reasonably safe and need 
not bring weapons to school for protection. To 
reinforce this approach, a California school asks 
students and their parents to sign a contract of 
nonviolence (NSSC, 1989). A school with a climate 
where students, school staff and parents feel wel- 
come and safe, may be more successful in helping 
victims of violence work through the healing 
process (Kadel and Follman, 1993). 

• Recreational alternatives. Schools should offer 
recreational alternatives to gang activity and after- 
school violence-prone situations by staying open 
in the evening (Gaustad, 1990). 

• Organizational development approach. The orga- 
nizational development approach focuses on 
improving the school's problem-solving and plan- 
ning capacities by improving communication and 
cooperation among all levels of the school organi- 
zation (Mole, 1991). 

• Physical environment. The more schools resem- 
ble conference centers, libraries, and other facili- 
ties with positive physical environments and less 
like penal institutions, the better the learning envi- 
ronment (Kadel and Follman, 1993). 



B Community, Parent, and Student 
Involvement 

• Parental involvement. Parents should be involved 
in all aspects of their children's education. 
Through improved parental involvement in the 
school, parents would be able to reinforce school 
rules and regulations at home (Berger, 1974). Also, 
school districts should offer programs to help par- 
ents improve their parenting skills (NYSUT, 1993), 
and to provide parents with the skills to raise non- 
violent children (Kadel and Follman, 1993). 

• Coordination with local courts. Schools and local 
courts should work together to plan their activi- 
ties in respect to juvenile offenders (NIE, 1978). 

• Liaison with outside agencies. Community 
health agencies should be used to identify high- 



risk early signs of behavioral problems (Kean, 
1981). 

• Adults on campus. Having adults visibly on the 
school campus in various capacities demonstrates 
to students that school rules will be enforced 
(NSSC/1986). 

• Buddy system. A coordinated system of victim 
support should be established which allows a vic- 
tim of violence to be escorted by other students 
when passing through high-risk parts of the 
school campus (NSSC, 1986). 

• Delinquency Prevention Committee/Task Force. 

A delinquency prevention committee/task force 
should be established involving community mem- 
bers, educators, and students to address commu- 
nitv-wide delinquency prevention issues (NSSC, 
1986). 

• Safe corridor program. Community members, 
school personnel, and law enforcement authorities 
should identify safe paths between school and 
home and assist students, as needed, between 
both locations (NSSC, 1986). 

• Activities for adolescents. Schools and communi- 
ties should encourage and provide students 
opportunities to improve their schools and com- 
munities, e.g., building playgrounds and gardens, 
distributing food and other necessities to the 
needy, and serving as mentors for young students 
in reading and other subjects (Hranitz and 
Eddowes, 1990). 

• Collaborative efforts. Multidisciplinary task 
forces should be established at the local level, 
composed of representatives of the city council, 
board of education, business, local religious, 
social, health and welfare agencies, juvenile and 
legal systems, medical practitioners, and parks 
and recreation departments, to meet regularly to 
discuss violence and associated family conditions 
(Hranitz and Eddowes, 1990; Kadel and Follman, 
1993). State departments of education, health and 
human resources may also be involved in provid- 
ing technical assistance, materials, and financial 
assistance (Kadel and Follman, 1993). Other col- 
laborative efforts could include, for example, 
schools working with these organizations in pro- 
viding jobs or job-related activities for high-risk 
students (Gaustad, 1991), developing resource 
guides of community servicei: and guidelines for 
the employment of security guards, youth activi- 
ties for the summer and linkages to early child- 
hood education programs (Kadel and Follman, 
1993). 
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• Support systems for young families. Schools 
should provide support for young families by 
funding Head Start, day care for children of work- 
ing or student parents and after school care 
(Hranitzand Eddovves, 1990). 

• Interaction with caring adults. Concern shown 
for troubled youth by teachers, police officers, and 
other community members has, in some cases, 
turned them away from violence and gang crime 
to lawful activities and productive lives (Gaustad, 
1991). 

• Community involvement. The actual and poten- 
tial economic problems for communities resulting 
from school violence may enlist community sup- 
port for a range of school efforts to prevent violent 
incidents (Kadel and FoUman, 1993). 

• School and community service projects. Students 
perform services for their school or community 
through activities ranging from working in the 
school library to helping an elderly person shop. 
Some states and school systems blend community 
service into their curricula, e.g., community ser- 
vice is part of the graduation requirements in the 
state of Maryland and Atlanta, Georgia (Kadcl 
and Follman/l993). 



Student Achievement and Rewards 

• Incentives for efforts and achievements. A struc- 
ture of incentives, e.g., grades and honors, should 
be established which rewards students for their 
efforts and achievements. Diverse kinds of accom- 
plishmcntr-^ should be rewarded, including indi- 
vidual improvement, and make rewards available 
to more students (NIE, 1978). 

• Skills attainment beyond the 3Rs. Schools need 
to teach responsible citizenship, effective decision 
making, conflict resolution, cooperation, and sim- 
ple courtesy — emphasizing that there are accept- 
able and law-abiding ways for students tq-deal 
with problems (Hranitz and Eddowes, 1990). 



Discipline 

• Systematic discipline. Firm, fair, and consistent 
application of discipline is associated with lower 
levels of violence (NIE, 1978). 

• Repressive discipline procedures. Repressive dis- 
cipline procedures, particularly corporal punish- 
ment, should be eliminated from the school set- 
ting (Berger, 1974; Kean, 1981), 



• Existing discipline procedures. New methods for 
disciplining students should be explored that 
avoid placing parents and schools in adversarial 
positions, and allow school officials to provide 
students environments free from violent behavior 
(NYSUT, 1993). 



Legislation 

• Trespass laws. Strengthened trespass laws can 
decrease criminal activity around the school cam- 
pus, i.e., extortion, assault, and drug trafficking 
(Berger, 1974). 

• Safe schools. Legislation should be enacted in 
states throughout the Nation which acknowledges 
the right oi each student to attend a safe school 
(NSSC, 1986). 

• Firearms and parental responsibility. Parents 
should be required to store firearms safely in their 
homes, and should be held legally responsible for 
the irresponsible storage of such firearms (NSSC, 
1989). 

• The family. Federal and s^ .te legislation should 
be enacted vv'hich strengthens families by encour- 
aging them to stay together, e.g., training opportu- 
nities for families v>'ith a father living in the home 
(Hranitz and Eddowes, 1990). 



I Governance 

• Role and power of student government. 

Meaningful involvement of students in the gover- 
nance of the school, making their views known 
through democratic processes, may decrease the 
incidence of violence on persons and school prop- 
erly (Berger, 1974). 

• Student participation in decision making. 
Students should be more involved than they are in 
the decision-making process, particularly in 
regard to school safety and discipline procedures 
(Kean, 1981; Mole, 1991; Kadel and Follman, 
1993). 



Interpersonal Communications 

• Manageable schools. Schools should be divided 
into smaller manageable clusters, where students 
are less shielded by other students and are more 
compelled to resolve conflicts (Berger, 1974). 

• Teacher noninstructional duties. Teachers may 
experience more successful interactions with stu- 
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dents if they expand their interactions to nonin- 
structional duties, e.g., cafeteria, hall, or yard duty 
(Berger, 1974). 

Student, teacher, and administrator acUons. 
Students, teachers, and administrators should 
become more aware of each other's wants and 
needs, including the expression of needs and 
problems in a nonthreatening, nonviolent manner 
(Berger, 1974). 

Student-teacher contact. Teacher-student contact 
outside the classroom should be increased (Kean, 
1981). 



■ Other Factors 

• Graffiti. Graffiti should be removed immediately 
from the school campus. Gang-associated graffiti 
could lead to a rival gang defacing the other's 
symbols which could result in violence (Gaustad, 
1990). 

• Serious offenders. School districts should be 
given the resources to develop academic-based 
alternative programs for chronic problem students 
which meet the requirements of state law to edu- 
cate all students while removing them from situa- 
tions where they negatively influence or harm 
other students (NYSUT, 1993). 
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Cluirt 2 
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CHART 2: COMPARISON OF PREVENTION STRATEGIES (continued) 
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CHART 2: COMPARISON OF PREVENTION STRATEGIES (continued) 
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Intervention Strategies 

Intervention strategies represent more immediate 
responses to reduce or eliminate violence in schools. 
Chart 3 and the following discussion detail seven inter- 
vention strategies — staff in-service, negociations, com- 
munications, community, parent, and student involve- 
ment, school site administrative responsibility, crisis 
management plan, and school access and building con- 
trol — and identify the defining elements or dimen- 
sions for each strategy, as presented in the research lit- 
erature (National School Safety Center, 1986 and 1989; 
and Kadel and Follman, 1993). 

■ Staff In-service 

• Teacher in-ser/ice training. Teachers should be 
trained to understand how to stop a fight from 
mushrooming into an assault (National School 
Safety Center, 1986 and 1989). 

• School safety plans. School staff should be 
updated on a regular basis on school safety plans 
(NSSC,1989). 



■ Negotiations 

• Arbitration and mediation. Teams of school per- 
sonnel, law enforcement authorities, and commu- 
nity members should be established to provide 
arbitration and mediation services to violence- 
prone students and groups, in addition to poten- 
tial victims of violent actions (NSSC, 1986). 



B Communications 

• Community newsletter. A newsletter should be 
distributed, on a regular basis, to help keep stu- 
dents, parents, school personnel, community 
members, and other interested individuals abreast 
of school and community activities related to 
school violence (NSSC, 1986). 

• Linking classrooms with other parts of building. 

A communications network should link classroom 
and schoolyard supervisors with the principal and 
building security staff offices and with law 
enforcement and fire departments (NSSC, 1989). 

• Effective communications network. Students, 
faculty and staff, and parents of students should 
be kept informed during a crisis situation to pre- 
vent it from becommg more explosive and to dis- 
courage rumors (Kadel and Follman, 1993). 
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■ Community^ Parent, and Student 
Involvement 

• School safety committee. School security proce- 
dures and policies should be reviewed and 
revised regularly by a committee composed of 
students, parents, school personnel, law enforce- 
ment officials, and other youth service providers, 
and community members (NSSC, 1989). 

• School campus supervision. Patrols, comprising 
community volunteers and parents, should be 
established to supervise the schools' grounds, 
especially before and after school (NSSC, 1989). 

• Students reporting unusual occurrences. 

Students should be encouraged by the school 
administration to report suspicious individuals on 
the school grounds (NSSC, 1989). 

□ School Site Administrative Responsibility 

• School site responsibility. School administrative 
staff should understand the student population 
and the problems facing them and the school and 
work closely with the school board and district 
staff in implementing security procedures (NSSC, 
1989). 



■ Crisis Management Plan 

• Community agency resources. All appropriate 
community resources should be used lo plan for 
and intervene with students, immediately follow- 
ing a crisis situation (NSSC, 1989). 

• Crisis management plan. Designed by a school 
team composed of teachers, administrators, stu- 
dents, counselors, bus drivers, security personnel, 
and other staff in addition to representatives from 
the school district office, law enforcement, and 
health services, the plan identifies all necessary 
tasks for handling a violent situation by assigning 
staff members and backups to be responsible for 
specific tasks (Kadel and Follman, 1993). 

■ School Access and Building Control 

• Limiting access points into school. Access points 
to schools should be closely monitored — estab- 
lishment of single visitor entrance with reception- 
ist or security guard; visitors must identify them- 
selves, sign in at entrance receptionist desk and 
wear an identification pass; and entrances used by 
vendors should be monitored on a regular basis 
(NSSC, 1989). 
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Chart 3 



COMPARISON OF INTERVENTION STRATEGIES 
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Response Strategies 

Response strategies represent immediate actions to 
address a violent situation, to punish offenders, to 
assist the victims of violence, and to provide follov^-up 
programs and services. The follov^ing discussion details 
13 major response strategies — immediate arrest, 
immediate media contact, interagency team for crises 
referrals, safe schools/internal affairs department, 
youth reentry program, victimization adjustment 
classes, school board policies, retraining alternatives, 
schedule adjustments, advocate for sexual assault vic- 
tims, violent incident reports, violent incident response, 
and less violent incident response — and identifies 
defining elements or dimensions for each strategy, as 
presented in the research literature (National School 
Safety Center, 1986; and Kadel and Follman, 1993). 

• Immediate Arrest. Any perpetrator should be 
arrested immediately, and a brief explanation of 
the facts should be presented to the student body, 
school personnel, and other concerned/interested 
parties (NSSC, 1986). 

• Immediate Media Contact. In order to ensure 
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accurate reporting of an incident, the principal 
should contact a local reporter known for accurate 
and fair reporting, as soon as possible (NSSC, 
1986; Kadel and Follman, 1993). 

• Interagency Team for Crises Referrals. A team, 
composed of school personnel, law enforcement 
authorities, and health professionals, should pro- 
vide referral services for victims and offenders 
(NSSC, 1986). 

• Safe Schools/Internal Affairs Department. 

School districts should establish safe 
schools/internal affairs units focusing on making 
schools violence-free and conducive learning envi- 
ronments by helping school officials in investigat- 
ing serious crimes, instructing students and school 
personnel in crime and violence prevention, and 
in coordinating district violence prevention activi- 
ties with law enforcement and other agencies 
(NSSC, 1986). 

• Youth Reentry Program. Students who are incar- 
cerated as a result of violent crime should be 
enrolled in a program that encompasses voca- 
tional and psychological components, and such 




specialized assistance should be continued when 
he/she returns to the school district. Also, school 
personnel should work with the courts in estab- 
lishing the parameters for the student's probation 
(NSSC, 1986). 

Victimization Adjustment Classes. Specialized 
assistance should be offered to victims of violence, 
i.e., students, family members, and school person- 
nel, on how to deal with their victimization, 
including classes on medical treatment, emotional 
support, financial help, and legal assistance 
(NSSC, 1986), School staff should be knowledge- 
able about the needs of victims of violence (Kadel 
and FoUman, 1993). 

School Board Policies. School board policies 
should guarantee the safety of school personnel 
from physical attacks and property loss and 
should make reimbursement, when necessary 
(NSSC, 1986). 

Retraining Alternatives. Schools districts should 
provide reimbursement for retraining school per- 
sonnel who are victims of violent crimes, includ- 
ing training for new professions or transfers to 
other positions in the school district (NSSC, 1986). 

Schedule Adjustments. When the perpetrator of 
the \'iolent act returns to school, contact between 
the perpetrator and the victim should be elimi- 
nated or kept to an absolute minimum; school per- 
sonnel should monitor the safety of the victim 
(NSSC, 1986). 



• Advocate for Sexual Assault Victims. School 
should assign an advocate for victims of sexual 
assault who is the same sex as the victim and is 
able to explain to the victim his/her rights and to 
assist the victim through administrative and crim- 
inal proceedings (Kadel and FoUman, 1993). 

• Violent Incident Reports. Acknowledging crime 
and reporting is essential to understanding the 
scope of the problem and devising strategies to 
address it (Kadel and Follman, 1993). 

• Violent Incident Response. Out-of-school sus- 
pension (student is removed from school for a 
specific period of time), in-school suspension (stu- 
dent remains in school, but is removed from 
his/her class and denied participation in extracur- 
ricular activities for a specific period of time) and 
expulsion (s'iudent is removed from school for 
indefinite period of time) are the most common 
responses used by schools to discipline a student 
for violent behavior (Kadel and Follman, 1993). 

• Less Violent Incident Response. Ser\'ice assign- 
ments (student performing supervised assign- 
ments on school grounds instead of out-of-school 
suspension) and alternative educational programs 
(schools-within-schools emphasizing independent 
study, good conduct, and developing self-disci- 
pline and responsibility) are two approaches in 
dealing with violent incidents that are not severe 
enough to remiove a student from school (Kadel 
and Follman, 1993). 
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Initiatives to Reduce Violence in Schools 



Federal Initiatives 

Legislation, proposed by President Clinton, was 
introduced in the 103rd Congress to decrease violence 
in schools — the Safe Schools Act of 1993. Funds 
would be directed to local educational agencies for the 
following activities: 

• identifying and assessing school violence and disci- 
pline problems, including coordinating needs assess- 
ment activities with education, law-enforcement, 
judicial, health, social services, and other appropriate 
agencies and organizations 

• conducting school safety reviews or violence preven- 
tion reviews of programs, policies, practices, and 
facilities to determine what changes are needed to 
reduce or prevent violence and promote safety and 
discipline 

• planning comprehensive, long-term strategies for 
combating and preventing school violence and disci- 
pline problems through the involvement and coordi- 
nation of school programs with other education, law- 
enforcement, judicial, health, social services, and 
other appropriate agencies and organizations 

• establishing community education programs inform- 
ing parents, businesses, local government, the media, 
and other appropriate entities about the local educa- 
tional agency's plan to promote school safety and 
reduce and prevent school violence and discipline 
problems and the need for community support 

• coordinating school-based activities designed to pro- 
mote school safety and reduce or prevent school vio- 
lence and discipline problems with related efforts of 
education, law-enforcement, judicial, health, social 
services, and other appropriate agencies and organi- 
zations 

• developing and implementing antiviolence activities, 
including — 

conflict resolution and social skills development 
for students, teachers, aides, other school person- 
nel and parents 

disciplinary alternatives to expulsion and suspen- 



sion of students who exhibit violent or antisocial 
behavior 

student-led activities, such as peer mediation, peer 
counseling, and student courts 

• educating students and parents about the dangers of 
guns and other weapons and the consequences of 
their use 

• developing and implementing innovative curricula 
to prevent violence in schools and training staff 
regarding how to stop disruptive or violent behavior 
if it occurs 

• supporting "safe zones of passage" for students 
between home and school through such measures as 
Drug- and Weapons-Free School Zones, enhanced 
law enforcement, and neighborhood patrols 

• counseling programs for victims and witnesses of 
school violence and crime 

• remodeling to promote security and reduce the risk 
of violence, such as removing lockers, installing bet- 
ter lights, and upgrading lockers 

• acquiring and installing metal detectors and hiring 
security personnel 

• reimbursing law enforcement authorities for their 
personnel who participate in school violence preven- 
tion activities 

In addition, a bill was reintroduced in the first ses- 
sion of the 103rd Congress by Representative Jose 
Serrano, of New York, to provide assistance to local 
educational agencies for the pre\'ention and reduction 
of violent crime in schools throughout the Nation. 
Grants under the proposed legislation could be used to 
fund anticrime and safety measures and to develop 
education and training programs for the prevention of 
crime, violence, and illegal use of drugs and alcohol; for 
counseling programs for victims and witnesses of crime 
in schools; to develop programs for conflict resolution 
and peer mediation counseling for students, teachers, 
and other personnel in regular contact wMth students at 
school; to purchase crime prevention equipment, 
including metal detectors and video-surveillance 
devices; and for the prevention and reduction of the 



participation of students in organized crime and drug 
and gang-related activities in schools. 



New York State Initiatives 

There is concern in New York State that the prolifera- 
tion of illegal firearms is the cause of much of the vio- 
lence occurring in the State. In this regard, the State 
Division of Criminal Justice Services issued A Strategy 
for Action Against Gun-Related Violence in June 1992. 
The strategy calls for interstate coordination to stop the 
flow of illegal firearms into the State; stronger enforce- 
ment against illegal firearms trafficking; passage of leg- 
islation to strengthen penalties for many firearms- 
related offenses; strict criminal liability for owners of 
firearms who are negligeni in storing their firearms; 
strenuous regulations and tracking of firearms sales; 
enhanced frearms safety measures; and the develop- 
ment of prevention, education, and health strategies. 

Also, the increased violence in the State's .schools 
compelled Governor Cuomo to request the State 
Education Department and the State Division of 
Criminal Justice Services to conduct a statewide study 
of the nature and extent of violence in the schools. As 
part of the study, a survey was distributed to all school 
superintendents and a sample of teachers, students, and 
principals throughout the State during the spring of 
1993. The survey data, currently being analyzed, should 
help policymakers, school professionals, parents, stu- 
dents, and the general public gain a better understand- 
ing of the problem of school violence and lead to the 
development of and support for programs to make 
schools safer. The completed study is scheduled for 
statewide dissemination in the winter of 1994. 

The Regents have presented, as a first step, a pro- 
posal to the State Legislature to reduce violence in pub- 
lic schools and create safe teaching and learning envi- 
ronments — EMS-8. The bill would amend the 
Education Law to provide, through a competitive grant 
process, financial assistance for the implementation of 
programs designed to prevent and reduce confl t and 
violent behavior in the public schools, including bias- 
related violence. 

A number of other bills have been introduced in the 
New York State Legislature during its 1993-1994 session 
focusing on the prevention of school violence : 



i.e., family violence, acquaintance rape, 
racial violence, and gang violence. 

• A. 687 To require the Commissioner of 

Education to develop an interpersonal 
violence prevention education package 
for grades 6 through 12 consisting of 
student pamphlets, parent pamphlets, 
videotapes, and other informative 
materials to be distributed to school 
districts, and to encourage the use of 
such material as part of the health or 
other related curricula or programs. In 
addition, the Commissioner of 
Education would develop an interper- 
sonal violence prevention training 
package for teachers and other educa- 
tional personnel, consisting of teacher 
lesson plans, pamphlets, videotapes, 
and other informative materials to be 
distributed to school districts, and 
encourage the use of such material to 
train school educators. 

• A. 6719-A To require the Regents to report to the 

Governor and the Legislature annually 
on crimes and disruptive behavior 
committed in schools; provide for the 
installation of metal detectors in certain 
school buildings; require implementa- 
tion of a curriculum on crime preven- 
tion; prohibit certain uses of schools 
and school grounds, require mainte- 
nance of a school for disruptive pupils 
in the City of New York; and create a 
matching fund program for school 
safety within certain school districts. 

• A. 8033 To require the Commissioner of 

Education to promulgate rules and reg- 
ulations to allow for the creation of a 
pilot program of telephone hotlines in 
public schools for the purpose of 
reporting criminal activity and posses- 
sion of drugs and weapons on school 
property. The pilot pro^;ram would 
involve three school districts in the 
State of New York with one being in 
the City of New York. 



Assembly Bills 

• A. 580 To establish interpersonal violence pre- 
vention education demonstration pro- 
grams to teach children how to prevent 
the incidence of violence in their lives. 



Senate Bills 

• S.340 



To place metal detectors at every 
entrance by which slxidents are permit- 
ted to enter any eligible school building 
in the State. 
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• S. 1928 To create "gun-free school zones/' i.e., 

any building, structure, athletic playing 
field, playground, or land contained 
within the real property boundary line 
of a public or private elementary, 
parochial, intermediate, junior high, 
vocational, or high school, or a building 
or grounds used for educational pur- 
poses of any school, college, or univer- 
sity. 

^ S. 3825-B To amend the criminal procedure law, 
the family court act, and the penal law, 
in relation to crimes involving firearms 
committed on school grounds. 

• S. 4349 To increase the penalties for possession 

of guns in a "school zone," i.e., the 
grounds of a public, parochial or pri- 
vate elementary or secondary school 
which provides elementary or sec- 
ondary education in any grade from 
kindergarten up to and including the 
12th grade, or within a distance of one 
thousand feet from the grounds of any 
such school. 

Joint Assembly-Senate Bills 

• S.242/A.357 

To place metal detectors at every 
entrance by which students are permit- 
ted to enter any eligible school building 
in the State. 

• S.317-D/A.406-D 

To provide grants to school districts for 
the implementation of programs 
designed to reduce and prevent racial 
and cultural conflict. 

• S.1983/A.3403 

To authorize the use of "drug free 
zone" signs by school districts. 

• S.3223-A/ A.5579-A 

To extend the penal law in relation to 
offenses involving the use of firearms 
in the proximity of school grounds. 

• S.3788/ A. 6225 

To enhance and make known existing 
Federal "gun-free school /one" provi- 
sions. 



Other State Initiatives 

In June 1982, California voters approved Proposition 8 
which amended the State Constitution to recognize the 
rights of victims of crime — The Victims' Bill of Rights. 
Part of the Victims' Bill of Rights was a provision for 
safe schools that states: "... All students and staff of pri- 
mary, elementary, junior high and senior high schools 
have the inalienable right to attend campuses which are 
safe, secure and peaceful..." 

A New Jersey law, enacted in October 1982, requires 
the Commissioner of Education to monitor the inci- 
dence of violence and vandalism in the public schools 
of the state. To assist the Commissioner of Education in 
fulfilling this requirement, forms and procedures were 
developed for local districts and county offices of edu- 
cation to report occurrences of violence and vandalism. 
The law also requires any school employee observing or 
having direct knowledge from a participant or victim of 
an act of violence to file a report describing the incident 
to the school principal. Incidents are reported under the 
subheadings: vandalism, violence, and substance abuse. 
Under each subheading, there are definable types of 
incidents. Vandalism includes: arson; bomb offense; 
breaking and entering; damage to property; firework 
offense; theft/larceny; trespassing; and other/multiple 
vandalism category incidents. Violence includes: 
assault with a weapon; assault without a weapon; bat- 
tery; possession of a weapon; robbery/extortion; sex 
offense; and other/ multiple violence category inci- 
dents. Substance abuse includes: use-alcohol; use-mari- 
juana; use-other; trafficking /possession - alcohol; traf- 
ficking/possession - marijuana; trafficking/possession - 
other; and multiple substance abuse - incidents. 
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CONCLUSION 



Recent remarks by President Clinton pledged his 
Administration to seek anticrime legislation to rescue 
schools and communities from violence and fear. 
"When our children must pass through metal detectors 
to go to school, or worry that they'll be the victim of 
random drive-by shootings when they're playing in the 
swimming pool in the summertime, when parents are 
imprisoned in their own apartments behind locked 
doors, when we can't walk the streets of our cities with- 
out fear, we have lost an essential element of our civi- 
lization" (President Clinton, August 11, 1993). This ini- 
tiative strengthens the President's national education 
goal for safe, disciplined, drug-free schools. 

School violence is not an isolated phenomenon rele- 
vant only to school settings; rather it is reflective of 
what is happening in the larger community. However, 
in order for students and school personnel to carry on 
with the business of schooling and not be immobilized 
by fear, school personnel, students, and parents must 
acknowledge that the problem exists in the school, 
assess the problem and identify associated factors, and 
develop long- and short-term strategies to reduce or 
eliminate violent incidents. 

For schools struggling to cope with violence, the 
research literature offers insights into the causes of vio- 
lence and presents a range of strategies to address the 
problem, many of which should be pertinent to a 
school's specific situation: 

School violence — authoritarian school gover- 
nance, poor interpersonal communication, inef- 
fective leadership, other school-related factors 
(e.g., greater proportion of male students, 
school and class size, grades, and mandatory 
school attendance), society and community- 
related factors (e.g., high crime rate and the 
presence of fighting gangs in the schools' atten- 
dance areas, availability of weapons, drug traf- 
ficking, hate crimes, role of poverty, glamoriza- 
tion of violence by media, and females as 
victims of sexual misconduct), family-related 
factors (e.g., erosion of family influence, single 
parent families, and unsupervised children) 
and aggressive behavior. 

School vandalism — crime rate, residential 
concentration and presence of nonstudent 
youth around school, family intactness and dis- 



cipline, school size, rules and policies enforce- 
ment, classroom control and nonclassroom 
supervision, coordination between faculty and 
administration, hostile and authoritarian atti- 
tudes on the part of teachers toward students, 
teachers' opinions of students, grades, and stu- 
dent leadership status. 

Identifying the causes of school violence and vandal- 
ism is the first stage in addressing the problem. 
Strategies must then be developed as prevention, inter- 
vention, and response measures. The research literature 
suggests a range of strategies: 

Prevention strategies — develop clear written 
policies; provide preservice and in-service 
training for teachers 'and administrators; report 
serious problems to law enforcement authori- 
ties and develop uniform reporting procedures; 
develop violence-prevention, conflict resolution 
and other curricula; encourage positive teacher 
actions; respond to the needs of students and 
faculty and reinforce principal's role; imple- 
ment counseling programs; begin violence-pre- 
vention programs in early grades; revise special 
education disciplinary procedures; implement 
security measures; establish victim support and 
violent offender rehabilitation programs; recog- 
nize responsibility of schools in addressing the 
problem; create humanistic and challenging 
learning environments; involve the community, 
parents and student^) in developing antivio- 
lence programs; establish standards for student 
achievement and rewards; implement fair and 
firm discipline procedures; enact antiviolence 
legislation; involve students in school gover- 
nance in a meaningful manner; improve inter- 
personal communication by dividing schools in 
manageable clusters; and other factors (e.g., 
graffiti removal and academic-based alternative 
programs for chronic problem students). 

Intervention strategies — implement staff in- 
service programs to train school personnel to 
stop violent actions and develop school safety 
plans; provide arbitration and mediation ser- 
vices to students who are prone to violence; 
improve communication with the community 
and all parts of the school building; involve 
communitV/ parents, and students in planning 
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and implementing antiviolence programs; 
understand student population and its varied 
problems; plan crisis management procedures; 
and limit access points into school. 

Response strategies — arrest perpetrator(s) 
immediately; contact media immediately; pro- 
vide referrals for victims and offenders; estab- 
lish school district safe schools/internal affairs 
department; develop specific programs for stu- 
dent offenders; offer specialized assistance to 
victims of violence; implement school board 
policies and provide retraining opportunities to 
assist victims of violence; separate the victims 
from the perpetrators of violence; curtail con- 
tact between victim and assailant; assign advo- 
cate for sexual assault victims; acknowledge 
and report crime; and choose the most appro- 
priate response to violent and less violent inci- 
dents. 



Concern over violence in the schools is being trans- 
lated into legislative initiatives at the Federal and state 
levels. Legislation has been introduced in the Congress 
to assist states and local educational agencies address 
the problem. At the state level, New York, New Jersey, 
and California have instituted and proposed measures 
to stem violence in the schools. 

Schools alone will never be successful in eliminating 
violence. To accomplish that end, the active participa- 
tion of all levels of government, private organizations 
and agencies, students, parents, and community mem- 
bers is essential in the design and implementation of 
violence prevention programs. 
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APPENDIX A 



Defmitiosis 

The U.S. Department of Justice in a survey on school crime throughout the United States, School 
Criuic: A Natumal Crime Victimizatiou Report (1991), made the following distinctions between 
property crime and violent crime: 

• Property Crime: Personal larceny, with to without contact, and motor vehicle theft. 

• Violent Crime: Includes the crimes of rape, robbery, and simple and aggravated assault. 
The CluiuccUor's Regulations ou Carn/iug Weapons in Schools in Nexo York City Schools inch ies the 
following definitions of weapon: 

• Firearm (including a pistol, handgun, and any gun small enough to be concealed on the 
bodv), firearm silencer, and electronic dart gun; 

• Shotgun, rifle, machine gun, or any other weapon that simulates or is adaptable for use as a 
machine gun; 

• Switchblade knife, gravity knife, and cane sword (a cane that conceals a knife); 

• Billy (club), blackjack, bludgeon, chucka stick, and metal knuckles; 

• Sandbag and sandclub; 

• Slungshot (small, heavy weights attached to a thong); 

• Explosive, incendiary bomb, and bombshell; 

• Dagger, stiletto, dangerous knife, and straight razor; and 

• Air gun, spring gun, or other instrument or weapon in which the propelling force is a 
spring or air, and any weapon in which any loaded or blank cartridge may be used (such as 
a BB gun). 
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APPENDIX B 



VIOLENCE IN NEW YORK CITY HIGH SCHOOLS 

1992-1993 SCHOOL YEAR 



School 


Incidents 


Incidents per 
1,000 students* 


Rank 


MANHATTAN 








A. Philip Randolph 

r r 


12 


9 


43 


Art and Desien 


15 


8 


47 


Central Park East 


0 


0 


105 


Chelsea 26 


27 


3 




City As School 


0 


0 


105 


Fashion Industries 


5 


2 


90 


Fiorello H. La Guardia 


9 


4 


82 


George Washington 


8 


2 


94 


Graphic Communication Arts 


22 


15 


20 


Humanities 


10 


5 


73 


Julia Richman 


39 


14 


22 


Louis D. Brandeis 


13 


5 


71 


Lower East Side Preparatory 


5 


9 


44 


Mabel D. Bacon 


1 




101 


Manhattan Comprehensive 
Night High School 


0 


0 


105 


Manhattan Center for Science 
and Mathematics 


8 


6 


61 


Martin Luther King Jr. 


22 


7 


33 


Murry Bergtraum 


lU 


4 


81 


Norman Thomas 


5 


2 


97 


Park Fast2 


5 


67 




Park West 


13 


6 


56 


Richard R. Green High School 
of Teaching 


0 


0 


105 


Satellite Academy 


0 


0 


105 


Seward Park 


<^ 


3 


86 


Stuyvesant 


5 


2 


95 


Washington Irving 


20 


10 


36 


West Side 


0 


0 


105 
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VIOLENCE IN NEW YORK CITY HIGH SCHOOLS 
1992-1993 SCHOOL YEAR 





Incidents 


Incidents per 
1,000 students* 


Rank 


BRONX 








Adlai E. Stevenson 


46 


12 


29 


Alfred E. Smith 


51 


31 


1 


Bronx H. S. of Science 


9 


3 


84 


Bronx Regional 


0 


0 


105 


Christopher Colunabus 


41 


13 


25 


Dewitt Clinton 


47 


14 


23 


Evander Childs 


29 


8 


•56 


Grace H. Dodge 


11 


8 


48 


Harry S. Tniman 


35 


12 


26 


Herbert H. Lehman 


19 


7 


50 


Hostos-Lincoln Academy 


1 


3 


85 


James Monroe 


41 


16 


17 


Jane Addams 


11 


7 


49 


John F. Kennedy 


19 


4 


78 


Morris 42 


22 


7 




Spimiipl Oomoers 

s_/v4 111 V4 \-r I lit i-^ 1 O 


6 


5 


69 


South Bronx 


24 


23 


6 


Theodore Roosevelt 


52 


16 


12 


Walton 30 


11 


33 




William H.Taft 


79 


27 


2 


BROOKLYN 








Abraham Lincoln 


15 


6 


55 


Automotive 


21 


15 


18 


Boys and Girls 


1 


0 


104 


Brooklyn College Academy 


0 


0 


105 


Brooklyn Technical 


10 


2 


92 


Bushwick25 


12 


30 




Canarsiel4 


6 


62 




Clara Barton 


13 


5 


64 


East New York 


18 


16 


16 


Eastern District 


33 


12 


32 


Edward R. Murrow 


19 


6 


63 
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VIOLENCE IN NEW YORK CITY HIGH SCHOOLS 
1992-1993 SCHOOL YEAR 



School 


Incidents 


Incidents per 


Rank 




1,000 students* 




Erasmus Hall 


14 


5 


68 


Fort Hamilton 


9 


3 


oy 


Franklin D. Roosevelt 


22 


6 


o9 


Franklin K. Lane 


61 




21 


George W. Wingate 


41 


16 


13 


George Westinghousc 


34 


19 


8 


H.S. of Redirection 


2 


4 


80 


Harry Van Arsdale 


17 


11 


35 


H.S. of Telecommunication Arts 




1 T 




and Technology 


12 


'^1 


James Madison 


28 


lU 


39 


John Dewey 


26 


o 
■ 0 




John Jay 3 


2 


99 




Lafayette40 


13 


19 




Mid wood 32 


1 1 


'XA 




New Utrech 


3 


2 


Of-. 


Pacific 3 


7 


-1 

Dl 




Paul Robeson 


12 


lU 


•J/ 


Prospect Heights 


34 


17 


1 u 


Samuel J. Tilden 


14 


3 


65 


Sarah J. Hale 


41 


24 




Sheepshead Bay 


20 


7 




South Shore 


30 


9 


41 


Street Academy in Brooklyn 


0 


0 


105 


Thomas Jefferson 


6 




o/ 


William Grady 


37 


26 


4 


William H. Maxwell 


3 


Z 


91 


QUEENS 








Andrew Jackson 


22 


10 


11) 


August Martin 


10 


3 


(id 


Aviation 3 


1 


100 




Bayside 6 


3 


88 




Beach Channel 


35 


16 


13 


Benjamin Cardozo 


15 


4 


/ / 
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VIOLENCE IN NEW YORK C7TY HIGH SCHOOLS 
1992-1993 SCHOOL YEAR 



School 


Incidents 


Incidents per 
1,000 students* 


Rank 


Far Kockaway 


12 


7 


54 


Flushing 10 


4 


76 




Forest Hills 


3 


1 


102 


Francis Lewis 


13 


5 


70 


Grover Cleveland 


17 


6 


58 


Hillcrest 7 


2 


93 


International H.S. at La Guardia 








Community College 


0 


0 


105 


Jamaica 26 


10 


38 




John Adams 


12 


4 


75 


John Bowne 


14 


5 


72 


T 111 y^- . 

Long Island City 


34 


18 


9 


Martin Van Buren 


2 


1 


103 


Middle College 


0 


0 


105 


Nevvtovvn26 


6 


57 




Queens Vocational 


5 


5 


74 


Richmond Hill 


4 


2 


98 


Springfield Gardens 


17 


6 


60 


Thomas A. Edison 


29 


14 


24 


Townend Harris 


3 


3 


83 


William C. t3ryant 


37 


12 


27 










^oncoru u 


0 


105 




Curtis 34 


17 


11 




New Dorp 


8 


4 


79 


Port Richmond 


23 


12 


28 


Ralph McKfo 


13 


16 


14 


Staten Island Technical 


0 


0 


105 


Tottonville 

' ,. 


33 


9 


42 



* Rounded 

The school with the most incidents per 1,000 is ranked No. L 
Source: New York City Board of Education, Division of School Safety. 
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APPENDIX C 

National Crime Victimization Survey Findings 
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TABLE 1 

STUDENTS REPORTING AT LEAST ONE VICTIMIZATION AT SCHOOL 
BY PERSONAL AND FAMILY CHARACTERISTICS 

1989 



Student 
Characteristic 


Total Number of 
Students 


Percent of Students Reporting 
Victimization at School 


Total 


Violent 


Property 


Sex 


Male 


11,166316 


9% 


2% 


7% 


Female 


10,387,776 


9% 


2% 


8% 


Race 


White 


17,306,626 


9% 


2% 


7% 


Black 


3,449,488 


8% 


2% 


7% 


Other 


797,978 


10% 


2%* 


8% 


Hispanic Origin 


Hispanic 


2,026,968 


7% 


3% 


5% 


Non-Hispanic 


19,452,697 


9% 


2% 


8% 


Not Ascertained 


74,428 


3%* 




3%* 


Age 


12 


3,220,891 


9% 


2% 


7% 


13 


3318,714 


10% 


2% 


8% 


14 


3,264,574 


11% 


2% 


9% 


15 


3,214,109 


9% 


3% 


7% 


16 


3,275,002 


9% 


2% 


7% 


17 


3,273,628 


8% 


1% 


7% 


18 


1,755,825 


5% 


1%* 


4% 


19 


231,348 


2%* 




2%* 
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Table 1 (continued) 



Student Characteristic 


Total Number of 
Students 


Percent of Students Reporting 
Victimization at School 


Total 


Violent 


Property 


Number of times family moved in last 5 years 


None 


18,905,538 


8% 


2% 


7% 


Once 


845,345 


9% 


2%* 


7% 


Twice 


610,312 


13% 


3%* 


11% 


3 or More 


1,141,555 


15% 


6% 


9% 


Not Ascertained 


51,343 


5%* 


5% 




Family Income 


Less tlian $7,500 


2,041,418 


8% 


2% 


6% 


$7,500-$9,999 


791,086 


4% 


1%* 


3% 


SlO,000-$14,999 


1,823,150 


9% 


3% 


7% 


S]5,000-$24,999 


3,772,445 


8% 


1% 


8% 


S25,000-$29,999 


1,845,313 


8% 


2% 


7% 


$30,000-549,999 


5,798,448 


10% 


2% 


8% 


550,000 and over 


3,498,382 


11% 


2% 


9% 


Not Ascertained 


1,983,849 


7% 


3% 


5% 


Place of Residence 


Central City 


5,816,321 


10% 


2% 


8% 


Suburbs 


10,089,207 


9% 


2% 


7% 


Nonmetropolitan Area 


5,648,564 


8% 


1% 


7% 



* Estimate is based on 10 or fewer sample cases 
Less than 0.5% 

Source: U.S. Department of Justice. "School Crime: A National Crime Victimization 
Report," 1991, p. 1. 
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TABLE 2 

STUDENTS REPORTING AT LEAST ONE VICTIMIZATION AT SCHOOL,BY SELECTED 

SCHOOL CHARACTERISTICS 
1989 



School Characteristic 


Total Number of 
Students 


Percent of Students Reporting 
Victimization at School 


Total 


Violent 


Property 


Type of School 


Public 


19,264,643 


9% 


2% 


8% 


Private 


1,873,077 


7% 


1%* 


6% 


Not Ascertained 


416372 


6% 


3%* 


4%* 


Grade in .School 


6th 


1,817,511 


10% 


3% 


8% 


7th 


3,170,126 


9% 


2% 


8% 


8th 


3,258,506 


9% 


2% 


8% 


9th 


3,390,701 


11% 


3% 


9% 


10th 


3,082,441 


9% 


2% 


7% 


nth 


3,223,624 


8% 


2% 


7% 


12th 


3,171,819 


6% 


1% 


5% 


Other 


439,364 


5% 


3%* 


3%* 



* Estimate is based on 10 or fewer cases. 

Source: U.S. Department of Justice. "School Crime: A National Crime Victimization Report," 1991, 
p. 2. 
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TABLE 3 

AVAILABILITY OF DRUGS OR ALCOHOL AT SCHOOL 
BY TYPE OF DRUG 
1989 



Drugs or 
Alcohol at 
School 


Percent of students reporting that obtaining a drug or alcohol at school was 


Total 


Easy 


Hard 


Impossible 


Not Known 


Drug Not 
Known 


Alcohol 


100% 


31% 


31% 


16% 


22% 


1% 


Marijuana 


100% 


30% 


27% 


16% 


25% 


1% 


Cocaine 


100% 


11% 


33% 


25% 


31% 


1% 


Crack 


100% 


9% 


29% 


28% 


32% 


2% 


Uppers/ 
downers 


100% 


20% 


26% 


17% 


31% 


5% 


Other 
Drugs 


100% 


14% 


27% 


19% 


37% 


3% 



Note: Detail may not total 100% because of rounding. The total number of students represented 
was 21,554,092. 



Source: U.S. Department of Justice. "School Crime: A National Crime Victimization Report," 1991, 
p. 3. 
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TABLE 4 

AVAILABILITY OF DRUGS, BY SELECTED STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS 

1989 



Student 
Characteristic 


Total Number of 
Students 


Percent of Students Reporting Drugs 


Total 


Available 


Not 
Available 


Not Known 
if Available 


Sex 


Male 


10,593,314 


100% 


69% 


12% 


19% 


Female 


9,776,470 


100% 


66% 


11% 


22% 


Race 




White 


16,417,105 


100% 


69% 


11% 


20% 


Black 


3,223,708 


100% 


67% 


11% 


22% 


Other 


728,971 


100% 


58% 


18% 


24% 


Hispanic Origin 




Hispanic 


1,884,679 


100% 


64% 


12% 


24% 


Non-Hispanic 


18,410,678 


100% 


68% 


11% 


20% 


Not Ascertained 


74,428 


100% 


52% 


31% 


16% 


Age 




12 


2,888,982 


100% 


53% 


24% 


23% 


13 


3,078,909 


100% 


60% 


19% 


21% 


14 


3,055,401 


100% 


64% 


13% 


24% 


15 


3,086,095 


100% 


70% 


7% 


23% 


16 


3,168,628 


100% 


76% 


6% 


18% 


17 


3,150,323 


100% 


77% 


6% 


17% 


18 


1,721,111 


100% 


78% 


6% 


16% 


19 


220,336 


100% 


78% 


5% 


17% 
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TABLE 4 (continued) 



Student 
Characteristic 


Total Number of 
Students 


Percent of Students Reporting Victimization at 
School 


Total 


Available 


Not 
Available 


Not 
Known if 
available 


Family Income 




Less than Sl5,000 


4.328,990 


100% 


67% 


13% 


20% 


Si 5,000-529,999 


5,291,904 


100% 


68% 


11% 


21% 


$30,000-549,999 


5,551,030 


100% 


68% 


11% 


21% 


550,000 or more 


3,321,663 


100%. 


70% 


n% 


18% 


Not ascertained 


1,876,197 


100%o 


66% 


13% 


21% 


Location of Residence 


Centra! City 


5,41 ,166 


100% 


66% 


13% 


21% 


Suburbs 


9,640,427 


100% 


67% 


11% 


22% 


Nonmetropolitan 

area 


5,311,191 


100%' 


71% 


11% 


18% 



Note: Detail may not total 100% because of rounding. Cases in which the respondent did 
not know the types of drugs were excluded, "Available" includes students who said 
drugs were easy or hard to get at school; "not available" includes those saying drugs 
were impossible to get at school. 



Source: U.S. Department of Justice, "School Crime: A National Crime Victimization Report," 
1991, p. 4. 
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TABLE 5 

AVAILABILITY OF DRUGS, BY SELECTED SCHOOL CHARACTERISTICS 

1989 



School Characteristic 


Total Number of 
Students 


Percent of Students Reporting Drugs 


Total 


Available 


Not 
Available 


Not 
Known if 


Type of School 




Public 


18,215,207 


100% 


70% 


9% 


71 ^ 

Ll. /O 


Private 


1,747,408 


100% 


52% 


36% 


\.D /O 


Not Known 


407,170 


100% 


66% 


8% 


/O 


Grade Level 




6th 


1,627,384 


100% 


50% 


26% 


24% 


7th 


2,918,290 


100% 


61% 


17% 


22% 


8th 


3,034,895 


100% 


60% 


20% 


21% 


9th 


3,236,182 


100% 


69% 


7% 


24% 


10th 


2,966,953 


100% 


73% 


7% 


20% 


11th 


3,104,712 


100% 


79% 


5% 


16% 


12th 


3,105,428 


100% 


78% 


6% 


16% 


Other 


375,940 


100% 


44% 


26% 


30% 


Gangs 


Present 


3,155,169 


100% 


78% 


6% 


16% 


Not Present 


16,065,729 


100% 


66% 


13% 


20% 


Not Known 


1,148,887 


100% 


62% 


3% 


34% 



Note: Detail may not total 100% because of rounding. Cases in which the respondent did 
not know the types of drugs were excluded. "Available" includes students who said 
drugs were easy or hard to get at school; "not available" includes those saying drugs 
were impossible to get at school. 



Source: U.S. Department of Justice. "School Crime: A National Crime Victimization Report," 
1991, p. 4. 
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TABLE 6 

VICTIMIZATION OF STUDENTS, BY AVAILABILITY OF ALCOHOL OR DRUGS AT SCHOOL 

1989 



Alcohol or Drug 
and Availability 


Total Number of 
Students 


Percent of Students Victimized 


Total 


Violent 


Property 


Alcohol 


Easy 


6,637,706 


11% 


2% 


9% 


Hard 


6,712,646 


9% 


2% 


7% 


Impossible 


3,407,854 


8% 


2% 


7% 


Not Known 


4,673,642 


8% 


2% 


6% 


Marguana 


Easy 


6,568,766 


11% 


3% 


9% 


Hard 


5,918,567 


8% 


1% 


7% 


Impossible 


3,494,543 


8% 


2% 


7% 


Not Known 


5,3%,256 


8% 


2% 


6% 


Cocaine 


Easy 


2,297,249 


11% 


4% 


9% 


Hard 


7,034,616 


10% 


2% 


8% 


Impossible 


5,354,381 


9% 


2% 


7% 


Not Known 


6,655,588 


8% 


2% 


6% 


Crack 


Easy 


1,862,226 


12% 


4% 


9% 


Hard 


6,338,322 


9% 


2% 


7% 


Impossible 


6,018,289 


10% 


2% 


8% 


Not Known 


6,988,776 


8% 


2% 


6% 



TABLE 6 (continued) 
1989 



Alcohol or Drug 
and Availability 


Total Number of 
Students 


Percent of Students Victimized 


Total 


Violent 


Property 


Uppers/downers 


Easy 


4,399,177 


12% 


3% 


10% 


Hard 


5,555,802 


8% 


1% 


7% 


Impossible 


3,723,187 


8% 


2% 


6% 


Not Known 


6,760,441 


8% 


2% 


6% 


Other drugs 


Easy 


2,992,401 


13% 


4% 


10% 


Hard 


5,895,744 


8% 


1% 


7% 


Impossible 


4,019,868 


8% 


1% 


7% 


Not Known 


8,029,741 


8% 


2% 


7% 



Note: The category "drug not known" has been excluded. 



Source: U.S. Department of Justice. "School Crime: A National Crime Victimization Report," 
1991, p. 5. 



TABLE 7 

SI UDENTS EVER FEARING AN ATTACK, BY AVAILABILITY OF DRUGS AT SCHOOL 

1989 



Drugs at School 


Total Number of 
Students 


Percent of Students Ever 
Fearing an Attack 


At School 


Going to and 
From School 


Available 


13,846,874 


25% 


16% 


Not Available 


2,363,931 


13% 


10% 


Not Known if Available 


4,158,980 


17% 


12% 



Note: Cases in which the types of drugs were not known to the respondent were excluded. 
"Available" includes students who said drugs were easy or hard to get at school; 
"not available" includes those saying drugs were impossible to get at school. 

Source: U.S. Department of Justice. "School Crime: A National Crime 
Victimization Report," 1991, p. 5. 
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TABLE 8 

DRUG PREVENTION MEASURES, BY AVAILABILITY OF DRUGS AT SCHOOL 

1989 



Drugs at Schoo'. 


Total Number of 
Students 


Percent of Students Reporting School Drug 
Prevention Measures 


Total 


No 
Action 


Some 
Action 
Taken 


Not 
Known 


Available 


13,846,874 


100% 


9% 


91% 


1% 


Not Available 


2,363,931 


100% 


24% 


74% 


1% 


Not Known if Available 


4,158,980 


100% 


11% 


86% 


3% 



Note: Detail may not total 100% because of rounding. Cases in which the types of drugs were not 
known to the respondent were excluded. "Available" includes students who said drugs were easy 
or hard to get al school; "not available" includes those saying drugs were impossible to get at 
school. 



Source: U.S. Department of Justice. "School Crime: A National Crime Victimization Report," 
1991, p. 5. 



TABLE 9 

TYPES OF DRUG PREVENTION MEASURES TAKEN AT SCHOOLS 

1989 



Drug Prevention Measures 


Percent of Students Reporting 


Locker Searches 


46% 


Security Guards 


25% 


Hall Patrols 


71% 


Rest room Checks 


43% 


Other 


10% 


No Action Taken 


11% 



Note: Detail does not total 100% because respondents may have reported more 
than one measure. 

Source: U.S. Department of Justice. "School Crime: A National Crime Victimization Report," 
1991, p. 5. 




TABLE 10 

ATTENDANCE AT DRUG EDUCATION CLASSES DURING THE PREVIOUS 6 MONTHS, 
BY SELECTED STUDENT AND SCHOOL CHARACTERISTICS 

1989 



Student and School 
Characteristic 


Total Number of 
Students 


Percent of Students Who Had Attended Drug Education 
Classes During the Previous 6 Months 


Total 


Yes 


No 


Sex 


Male 


11,067,277 


100% 


39% 


61% 


Female 


10,288,418 


100% 


40% 


60% 


Race 


White 


17,148,439 


100% 


40% 


60% 


Black 


3,416,622 


100% 


36% 


64% 


Other 


790,634 


100% 


39% 


61% 


Hispanic Origin 


Hispanic 


2,014,518 


100% 


38% 


62% 


Non-Hispanic 


19,268,603 


100% 


40% 


60% 


Not Ascertained 


72,575 


100% 


45% 


55% 


Location of Residence 


Central City 


5,775,761 


100% 


35% 


6i% 


Suburbs 


9,979,126 


100% 


40% 


60% 


Nonmetropolitan Area 


5,600,808 


100% 


44% 


56% 


Type of School 


Public 


19,104,156 


100% 


39% 


61% 


Private 


1,852,175 


100% 


41% 


59% 


Not Known 


399,364 


100 7^> 


42% 


58% 
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TABLE 10 (continued) 
1989 



Student and School 
Characteristic 


Total Number of 
Students 


Percent of Students Who Had Attended Drug Education 
Classes During the Previous 6 Months 


Total 


Yes 


No 


Grade Level 


6tli 


1,797,134 


100% 


56% 


44% 


7th 


3,144,651 


100% 


48% 


52% 


8th 


3,213,531 


100% 


47% 


53% 


9th 


3,374,698 


100% 


36% 


64% 


lOlh 


3,061,084 


100% 


35% 


65% 


11th 


3,188,797 


100% 


33% 


67% 


12th 


3,154,843 


100% 


27% 


73% 


Other 


420,956 


100% 


43% 


57% 


Drug Availability 


Available 


13,751,166 


100% 


40% 


6C% 


Not Available 


2,343,943 


100% 


44% 


56% 


Not Known 


4,095,275 


100% 


35% 


65% 



Note: Detail may not loial 100% because of rounding. Cases in which the rcspondenl did not know the 
types of drugs or whether he or she had attended drug education classes were excluded. "Available" 
includes students who said drugs were easy or hard to get at school; "not available" includes those 
saying drugs were impossible to get at school. 

Source: U.S. Department of Justice. "School Crime: A National Crime Victimization Report," 
1991, p. 6. 
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TABLE 11 

AVAILABILITY OF ALCOHOL AT SCHOOL, BY SELECTED STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS 

1989 



Student 
Characteristic 


Total Number 
of Students 


Percent of Students Reporting Alcohol 


Total 


Available 


Not 
Available 


Not 
Known if 
Available 


Sex 




Male 


11,101,022 


100% 


63% 


16% 


20% 


Female 


10,330,826 


100% 


61% 


15% 


23% 


Race 




White 


17,212,097 


100% 


63% 


16% 


21%, 


Black 


3,421,773 


100% 


60% 


15% 


26% 


Other 


797,978 


100% 


54% 


21% 


25%> 


Hispanic Origin 




Hispanic 


2,007,971 


100% 


56% 


18% 


26%, 


Non-Hispanic 


19,349,450 


100% 


63% 


16% 


21%, 


Not Ascertained 


74,428 


100% 


46% 


31% 


23% 


Age 


12 


3,191,908 


100% 


45% 


28% 


27% 


13 


3,292,209 


100% 


54% 


21% 


25%, 


14 


3,232,719 


100% 


59% 


15% 


25% 


15 


3,203,049 


100% 


65% 


11% 


24% 


16 


3,270,114 


100% 


70% 


11% 


19% 


17 


3,262,485 


100% 


74% 


11% 


15% 


18 


1,749,721 


100% 


74% 


12% 


14% 


19 


229,644 


100% 


66% 


11% 


24% 
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TABLE 11 (continued) 
1989 



Student Characteristic 


Total Number 
of Students 


Percent of Students Reporting Alcohol 


Total 


Available 


Not 
Available 


INOl 

Known if 
Available 


Family Income 




Less Than $15,000 


4,615,648 


100% 


58% 


18% 


24% 


S15,000-S29,000 


5,594,006 


100% 


63% 


15% 


22% 


$30,000-549,999 


5,774,766 


100% 


64% 


15% 


22% 


$50,000 or More 


3,486,562 


100% 


65% 


17% 


18% 


Not Ascertained 


1,960,866 


100% 


62% 


16% 


23% 


Location of Residence 


Central City 


5,770,121 


100% 


58% 


18% 


24% 


Suburbs 


10,046,860 


100% 


62% 


15% 


23% 


Nonmetropolitan Area 


5,614,868 


100% 


67% 


15% 


18% 



Note: Detail may not total 100% because of rounding. Cases in which alcohol was not known lo the 
respondent were excluded. "Available" includes students who said alcohol was easy or hard to 
get at school; "not available" includes those saying alcohol was impossible to get at school. 



Source: U.S. Department of Justice. "School Crime: A National Crime Victimi/iition Report," 
1991, p. 7. 
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TABLE 12 

AVAILABILITY OF ALCOHOL, BY SELECTED SCHOOL CHARACTERISTICS 

1989 



School Characteristic 


Total Number of 
Students 


Percent of Students Reporting Drugs 


Total 


Available 


Not 
Available 


Not 
Known if 
Available 


Type of School 




Public 


19,151,251 


100% 


63% 


14% 


23% 


Private 


1,866,688 


100% 


52% 


36% 


12% 


Not Known 


413,910 


100% 


61% 


10% 


29% 


Grade Level 




6th 


1,803,734 


100% 


42% 


30% 


28% 


7th 


3,143,322 


100% 


54% 


20% 


26% 


8th 


3,242,654 


100% 


54% 


22% 


24% 


9th 


3,369,959 


100% 


65% 


10% 


25% 


10th 


3,066,172 


100% 


68% 


12% 


20% 


11th 


3,208,228 


100% 


73% 


10% 


17% 


12th 


3,171,819 


100% 


75% 


12% 


13% 


Other 


425,960 


100% 


36% 


32% 


32% 



Note: Detail may not total 100% because of rounding. Cases in which alcohol was not known to the 
respondent were excluded. "Available" includes students who said drugs were easy or hard to get 
at school; "not available" includes those saying drugs were impossible to get at school. 



Source: U.S. Department of Justice. "School Crime: A National Crime Victimization Report," 
1991, p. 7. 
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TABLE 13 

STUDENTS EVER FEARING AN ATTACK, BY AVAILABILITY OF ALCOHOL AT SCHOOL 

1989 



Alcohol at School 


Total Number of 
Students 


Percent of Students Ever 
Fearing an Attack 


At School 


Going to and 
From School 


Available 


13350352 


24% 


16% 


Not Available 


3,407,854 


17% 


12% 


Not Known if Available 


4,673,642 


19% 


14% 



Note: Cases in which alcohol was not known to the respondent were excluded. 
"Available" includes students who said drugs were easy or hard to get at 
school; "not available" includes those saying drugs were impossible to get at school. 

Source: U.S. Department of Justice. "School Crime: A National Crime Victimization Report," 
1991, p. 7. 
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TABLE 14 

STUDENTS REPORTING GANGS AT SCHOOL AND ATTACKS ON TEACHERS 

1989 



Characteristic 


Totai Number of 
Students 


Percent of Students 
Reporting 


Street Gangs at School 


Present 


3,300,826 


15% 


Not Present 


17,041,519 


79% 


Not Known or Not Ascertained 


1,211,747 


5% 


Frequency of Fights Between Gang Members* 


Never 


1,678,041 


37% 


Once or Twice a Year 


843,607 


19% 


Once or Twice a Month 


743,649 


16% 


Once or Twice a Week 


337,868 


7% 


Almost Every Day 


219,516 


5% 


Not Ascertained 


689,894 


15% 


Attacks or Threats on Teachers 


Yes 


3,468,031 


16% 


No 


15,639,976 


73% 


Not Known or Not Ascertained 


2,445,485 


11% 



Note: Percentage distribution may not total 100% because of rounding. 

* Excludes cases in which the student indicated that there were no gangs at school. 



Source: U.S. Department of Justice. "School Crime: A National Crime Victimization Report," 
1991, p. 8 
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TABLE 15 

VICTIMIZATION OF STUDENTS, BY GANG PRESENCE AT SCHOOL 

1989 



Gangs 


Total Number of 
Students 


Percent of Students Reporting 
Victimization 


Total 


Violent 


Property 


Present 


3,300,826 


12% 


3% 


9% 


Not Present 


17,041,519 


8% 


2% 


7% 


Not Known 


1,211,747 


8% 


2% 


7% 



Source: U.S. Department of Justice. "School Crime: A National Crime Victimization Report," 
1991, p. 8. 
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TABLE 16 

STUDENTS REPORTING GANG PRESENCE AT SCHOOL, 
BY SELECTED STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS 
1989 



Student 
Characteristic 


Total Number 
of Students 


Percent of 
Students 
Reporting 
Gangs 


Sex 


Male 


11,166,316 


16% 


Female 


10,387,776 


15% 


Race 


White 


17,306,626 


14% 


Black 


3,449,488 


20% 


Other 


797,978 


25% 


Hispanic Origin 


Hispanic 


2,026,968 


32% 


Non-Hispanic 


19,452,697 


14% 


Not Ascertained 


74,428 


12% 


Age 


12 


3,220,891 


12% 


13 


3,318,714 


15% 


14 


3,264,574 


18% 


15 


3,214,109 


16% 


16 


3,275,002 


16% 


17 


3,273,628 


15% 


18 


1,755,825 


14% 


19 


231,348 


17% 
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TABLE 16 (continued) 
1989 



Student Characteristic 


Total Number of Students 


Percent of Students Reporting 
Gangs 


Family Incosne 


Less than S7,500 


2,041,418 


17% 


S7,500-$9,999 


791,086 


21% 


S10,0O0^$i4,999 


1,823,150 


21% 


515,000-24,999 


3,772,445 


18% 


$25,000-529,999 


1,845,313 


16% 


530,000-549,999 


5,798,448 


13% 


550,000 and over 


3,498,382 


11% 


Not Ascertained 


1,983,849 


16% 


Place of Residence 


Central City 


5,816,321 


25% 


Suburbs 


10,089,207 


14% 


Nonmeiropoiitan Area 


5,648,564 


8% 



* Estimate is based on 10 or fewer sample cases. 

Source: U.S. Department of Justice. "School Crime: A National Crime Victimization Report," 
1991, p. 8. 



TABLE 17 

STUDENTS FE/VRING AN ATTACK OR AVOIDING AREAS INSIDE OR OUTSIDE OF SCHOOL, 

BY GANG PRESENCE AT SCHOOL 
1989 



Gangs 


Total Number 
of Students 


Percent of Student 


Ever Fearing an Attack 


Avoiding Areas 


At School 


Going to or 
From School 


Inside School 


Outside 
School 


Present 


3,300,826 


35% 


24% 


13% 


8% 


Not Present 


17,041,5!9 


18% 


12% 


3% 


2% 


Not Known 


1,211,747 


34% 


31% 


8% 


4% 



Source: U.S. Department of Justice. "School Crime: A National Crime Victimization Report," 1991, p. 8. 
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TABLE 18 

STUDENTS FEARING ATTACK, BY LOCATION AND WHETHER VICTIMIZED 
BY VIOLENT CRIME DURING PREVIOUS 6 MONTHS 

1989 



Lx)calion of Feared 
Attack and Whether 
Victim of Violent 
Crime 


Total Number 
of Students 


Percent of Students Fearing an Attack 


Total 


Never 


Almost 
Never 


Sometimes 


Most 
Times 


At School 


Violent Crime Victims 


430,819 


100% 


47%> 


28% 


18% 


7% 


Nonvictims 


16,672,027 


100% 


81% 


15% 


4% 




In Travel to and From School 


Violent Crime Victims 


430,819 


100% 


74% 


15%^ 


8%^ 




Nonvictims 


16,643,909 


100% 


87% 


10% 


3%. 





Note: Percentage may not total 100% because of rounding. The category "not ascertained" has been 
excluded on each fear variable. 
Estimate is based on 10 or fewer sample cases. 
Less than 0.5% 



Source: U.S. Department of Justice. "School Crime: A National Crime Victimization Report," 
1991, p. 9. 
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TABLE 19 

STUDENTS AVOIDING PLACES AT SCHOOL OUT OF FEAR, 
BY VICTIMIZATION DURING PREVIOUS 6 MONTHS 

1989 



Ty'pc of Victimization 
ai School 


Total Number of 
Students 


Percent of Students 
Ever Avoiding Places at 
School Out of Fear 


Any Victimization 


Yes 


1,927,162 


12% 


No 


19,626,931 


5% 


Any Violent Victimization 


Yes 


430,819 


25% 


No 


21,123,273 


5% 


Any Property Victimization 


Yes 


1,574,354 


10% 


No 


19,979,738 


6% 



Source: U.S. Department of Justice. "School Crime: A National Crime Victimization Report," 
1991, p. 9. 
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TABLE 20 

STUDENTS AVOIDING PLACES INSIDE OR OUTSIDE SCHOOL OUT OF FEAR OF CRIME 

1989 



Place Avoided 


Percent of Student Avoiding 
Places of Fear of Crime 


Shortcut 


1.5% 


Inside School 


Entrance 


1.3% 


Hallways 


2.1% 


Cafeteria 


1.6% 


Restroom 


2.7% 


Other Places 


1.1% 


Outside School 


Parking Lot 


1.3% 


Other Places 


1.7% 



Source: U.S. Departmen: of Justice. "School Crime: A National 
Crime Victimization Report/ 1991» p. 9. 
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TABLE 21 

STUDENTS AVOIDING PLACES AT SCHOOL OUT OF FEAR, OR EVER FEARING AN ATTACK 

BY SELECTED STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS 
1989 



Student 
Characteristic 


Total Number of 
Students 


Percent of Students 


Avoiding Places at 
School 


Ever Fearing an Attack 


At School 


Going to and 
from School 


Sex 


Male 


11,166,316 


6% 


22% 


14% 


Female 


10,387,776 


6% 


21% 


16% 


Race 


While 


17,306,626 


6% 


22% 


13% 


Black 


3,449,488 


7% 


22% 


21% 


Other 


797,978 


6% 


22% 


18% 


Hispanic Origin 


Hispanic 


2,026,968 


8% 


26% 


22% 


Non-Hispanic 


19,452,697 


6% 


21% 


14% 


Not Ascertained 


74,428 


14%* 


23%* 


19%* 


Age 


12 


3,220,891 


8% 


27% 


18% 


13 


3,318,714 ' 


7% 


27% 


17% 


14 


3,264,574 


7% 


24% 


15% 


15 


3,214,109 


6% 


21% 


13% 


16 


3,275,002 


5% 


20% 


14% 


17 


3,273,628 


4% 


17% 


12% 


18 


1,755,825 


4% 


13% 


10% 


19 


231,348 


8%* 


20% 


15% 
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TABLE 21 (continued) 









Percent of Students 




Student 
Characteristic 


Total Number of 
Students 


Avoiding Places at 


Ever Fearinj 


; an Attack 


School 


At School 


Going to and 
from School 


Number of Times Family Moved in Last 5 Years 


None 


18,905,538 


6% 


21% 


15% 


Once 


845,345 


5% 


18% 


11% 


Twice 


610,312 


8% 


27% 


16% 


3 or More 


1,141,555 


6% 


26% 


16% 


Not Ascertained 


51,343 


7% 


24%* 


14%* 


Family Income 


Less Than S7,500 


2,041,418 


8% 


24% 


18% 


$7,500-$9,999 


791,086 


9% 


25% 


18% 


S10,000-$14,999 


1,823,150 


8% 


25% 


19% 


$15,000-24,999 


3,772,445 


6% 


23% 


15% 


$25,000-529,999 


1,845,313 


6% 


21% 


15% 


$30,000-549,999 


5,798,448 


5% 


21% 


13% 


$50,000 and over 


3,498,382 


4% 


19% 


11% 


Not Ascertained 


1,983,849 


5% 


18% 


16% 


Place of Residence 


Central City 


5,816,321 


8% 


24% 


19% 


Suburbs 


10,089,207 


5% 


20% 


12% 


Nonmctropolitan 
Area 


5,648,564 


6% 


22% 


13% 



Esiimale is based on 10 or fewer sample cases. 



Source: U.S. Department of Justice. "School Crime: A National Crime Victimization Report," 1991, p. 10. 
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TABLE 22 

STUDENTS AVOIDING PLACES AT SCHOOL OUT OF FEAR, OR EVER FEARING AN ATTACK, 

BY LOCATION, RACE, AND HISPANIC ORIGIN 
1989 



Location, Race, 
and Hispanic 
Origin 


Total Number of 
Students 


Percent of Students 


Avoiding Places at 
School 


Ever Fearing an Attack 


At Schc^» 


Going to and 
from School 


Central City 


Race 


White 


3,769,413 


7% 


25% 


18% 


Black 


1,766,798 


8% 


22% 


24% 


Other 


280,111 


11% 


20% 


18% 


Hispanic Origin 


Hispanic 


964,145 


10% 


28% 


26% 


Non-Hispanic 


4,826,185 


7% 


23% 


18% 


Not Ascertained 


25,992 


11%* 


7%* 


7%* 


Suburbs 


Race 


White 


8,776,628 


5% 


20% 


12% 


Black 


919,265 


4% 


21% 


15% 


Other 


393,714 


4% 


20% 


19% 


Hispanic Origin 


Hispanic 


783,655 


6% 


23% 


21% 


Non-Hispanic 


9,278,865 


5% 


20% 


12% 


Not Ascertained 


?.6,687 


21% 


38%* 


33%* 
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TABLE 22 (continued) 



Location, Race, 
and Hispanic 
Origin 


Total Number of 
Students 


Percent of Students 


Avoiding Places at 
School 


Ever Fearing an Attack 


At School 


Going to and 
from School 


Nonmetropolitan Areas 


Race 


White 


4,760,985 


6% 


21% 


12% 


Black 


763,425 


9% 


24% 


20% 


Other 


124,154 


4% 


32% 


13%* 


Hispanic Origin 


Hispanic 


279,168 


6% 


24% 


13% 


Non-Hispanic 


5,347,647 


6% 


22% 


14% 


Not Ascertained 


21,749 


9%* 


23%* 


16%* 



* Estimate is based on 10 or fewer sample cases. 

Source: U.S. Department of Justice. "School Crime: A National Crime Victimization Report," 1991, p. 11. 
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TABLE 23 

STUDENTS AVOIDING PLACES AT SCHOOL OUT OF FEAR, OR EVER FEARING AN ATTACK, 

BY SCHOOL CHARACTERISTICS 
1989 



School 
Characteristic 


Total Number 
of Students 


Percent of Students 


Avoiding 
Places ai 
School 


Ever Fearing an Attack 


At School 


Going to and 
from School 


Type of School 


Public 


19,264,643 


6% 


22% 


15% 


Private 


1,873,077 


3% 


13% 


14% 


Not 

Ascertained 


416,372 


7% 


30% 


16% 


Grade In School 


6th 


1,817,511 


m 


25% 


18% 


7th 


3,170,126 


9% 


29% 


18% 


8th 


3,258,506 


6% 


25% 


17% 


9th 


3,390,701 


7% 


22% 


13% 


10th 


3,082,441 


5% 


22% 


14% 


11th 


3,223,624 


4% 


16% 


13% 


12th 


3,171,819 


4% 


15% 


11% 


Other 


439,364 


1% 


21% 


15% 



Source: U.S. Department of Justice. "School Crime: A National Crime Victimization Report," 1991, 
p. 11. 
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TABLE 24 

STUDENTS EVER FEARING CRIME OR AVOIDING AREAS OUTSIDE SCHOOL, 
BY MODE OF TRANSPORTATION TO AND FROM SCHOOt 

1989 



Transportation to and 
From School 


Total Number of 
Students 


Percent of Students 


Ever Fearing an 
Attack Going to 
and From 
School 


Avoiding Qut of Fear 


Shortest Route 


Places Outside 
School Building 


Walking 


2,725,213 


25% 


4% 


6% 


School Bus 


7,965,766 


13% 


1% 


3% 


Public Transportation 


808,325 


31% 


4% 


6% 


Car 


7,257,804 


8% 


1% 


2% 


Other, Including 
Combined Modes 


2,757,608 


. 20% 


2% 


3% 


Not Ascertained 


39,376 









Less than 0.5%. 

Source: U.S. Department of Justice. "School Crime: A National Crime Victimization Report," 1991, p. 12. 
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TABLE 25 

STUDENTS REPORTING THAT THEY HAD TAKEN SOMETHING TO SCHOOL 

TO PROTECT THEMSELVES 
1989 



Student 
Characteristic 


Total Number of 
Students 


Percent of Students Who Had 
Taken a Weapon or Object to 
School For Protection 


Sex 


Male 


11,166,316 


3% 


Female 


10,387,776 


1% 


Race 


White 


17306,626 


2% 


Black 


3,449,488 


2% 


Other 


797,978 


2% 


Hispanic Origin 


Hispanic 


2,026,968 


2% 


Non-Hispanic 


19,452,697 


2% 


Not Ascertained 


74,428 




Place of Residence 


Central City 


5,816,321 


3% 


Suburbs 


10,089,207 


2% 


Nonmetroplitan 
Area 


5,648,564 


1% 



Source: U.S. Department of Justice. "School Crime: A National Crime Victimization Report," 
1991, p. 12. 
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TABLE 26 

SECURITY MEASURES TAKEN AT SCHOOL, 
BY SELECTED STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS 
1989 



Student 
Characteristic 

1 


Total 
Number of 
Students 

Who 
Changed 
Classrooms* 


Percent of 
Students 
Reporting 
Teachers 
Monitor 

Class 
Changes 


Total 
Number of 
Students 


Percent of Students Reporting 


Hall Patrols 
During Day 


Visitor 
Sign-in 


Sex 


Male 


10,179,574 


70% 


11,166,316 


65% 


91% 


Female 


9,629,228 


72% 


10,387,776 


65% 


92% 


Race 


White 


15,926,642 


70% 


17,306,626 


63% 


91% 


Black 


3,161,172 


79% 


3,449,488 


74% 


95% 


Other 


720,988 


51% 


797,978 


66% 


90% 


Hispanic Origin 


Hispanic 


1,827,924 


68% 


2,026,968 


72% 


92% 


Non-Hispanic 


17,916,970 


71%. 


19,452,697 


64% 


91% 


Not Ascertained 


63,9(37 


64% 


74,428% 


66% 


100% 


Age 


12 


2,372,119 


74% 


3,220,891 


51% 


88% 


13 


3,(X)7,975 


79% 


3,318,714 


60% 


91% 


14 


3,101,059 


74% 


3,264,574 


64% 


92% 


15 


3,113,560 


69% 


3,214,109 


70% 


93% 


16 


3,166,217 


67% 


3,275,002 


71% 


93% 


17 


3,198,295 


67% 


3,273,628 


70% 


92% 


18 


1,647,956 


66% 


1,755,825 


69% 


92% 


19 


201,619 


68% 


231,348 


71% 


90% 
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TABLE 26 (continued) 



Student 
Characteristic 


Total 
Number of 
Students 

Who 
Changed 
Classrooms* 


Percent of 
Students 

Reporting 

Teachers 

Monitor 

Class 
Changes 


Total 
Number of 
Students 


Percent of Students Reporting 


Hall Patrols 
During Day 


Visitor 
Sign-in 


Family Income 


Less Than S7,500 


1,824,165 


76% 


2,041,418 


67% 


93% 


S7,500-S9,999 


702,516 


77% 


791,086 


6i>% 


95% 


S10,000-S14,999 


1,615,366 


75% 


1,823,150 


63% 


92% 


515,000-24,999 


3,463,960 


72% 


3,772,445 


66% 


91% 


525,000-529,999 


1,714,809 


73% 


1,845,313 


64% 


91% 


530,000-549,999 


5,352,099 


72% 


5,798,448 


64% 


91%> 


550,000 and over 


3,306,509 


60% 


3,498,382 


62% 


90% 


Not Ascertained 


1,829,377 


70% 


1,983,849 


66% 


93% 


Place of Residence 


Central City 


5,217,390 


71% 


5.816,321 


69% 


91% 


Suburbs 


9,380,062 


68% 


10,089,207 


63% 


91% 


Nonmetropolitan 
Area 


5,211,349 


77% 


5,648,564 


62% 


92% 



Excludes students who remained in the same classroom all day. 



Source: U,S. Department of Justice, "School Ciime: A National Crime Victimization Report," 1991, p. 12. 
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TABLE 27 

DISCIPLINARY ACTIONS THAT STUDENTS REPORTED, 
BY INFRACTIONS 
1989 



Disciplinary 
Action 


Percent of Students Reporting What Happens to a Student Caught 


Not Respecting a 
Teacher 


Fighting 


Drunk at School 


Cutting Class 


Nothing 


2% 






1% 


Disciplined by a 
Teacher 


19% 


5% 


2% 


5% 


Sent to the 
Principal's Office 


52% 


44% 


28% 


30% 


Parents are 
Notified 


21% 


26% 


27% 


25% 


Detention 


38% 


20% 


5% 


39% 


Suspension 


25% 


66% 


67% 


38% 


Other 


10% 


9% 


17% 


11% 


Not Known 


3% 


2% 


15% 


8% 



Note: Detail will not total 100% because respondents may have reported more than on action for each 
infraction. The number of students represented was 21,554,092. 
Less than 0.5% 



Source: U.S. Department of Justice. "School Crime: A National Crime Victimization Report," 1991, p. 13. 
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